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Aftermath 



"The vilest character attacks . . . 
since the days of Joe McCarthy." 

Sknaior Thomas F. Eaglcton of Missouri sat 
down u iih a reporter from Xeiosweek maga/ine and reflected on 
the events ol ilie past week, lurlicr that mouth-on July 14, 
H)72-lie had been c hosen vice-presidential nominee on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket with Senator (ieorge MeCJovern oi South Dakota. 
Less tlian two weeks alter his nomination, however, Eagleton's 
canchdacy came into jeopardy when he told a news ctmlerence 
that he had been hospitalized three times lor nervous exhaustion, 
and that lie had received eiec troshoek treatments on two of 
these occasions. At that same press conlerente, tagleton was 
quoted as bayino: "I think it is a legitimate question the press 
has to ask me about whether my health is such that 1 can hold 
the high olliec ol vice-president ol the l.'nitcd Slates."' Three 
days later, when asked if he thought newspapers had gone over- 
board Willi their storic-s, he had even joked: "iNo, I thhik the 
press is very well balanced inc-nially.'- 

The press would noi chop the issue dining the ensuing week, 
howevei-. and in his Xrwyurclt interv icw Ivagleton took a serious 
and crili( al view ol c?dilorial reac lion: 

If I have had a |);ini(iilar ilisappoimiucnt. ii would be the ncws- 
papc's. not ;mv one paper, but the news|)a|)ers in general. I'm dis- 
appoiiiteil because sevenil iiew>>|)apers for whidi I have the highest 
regaul wouli! leaj) to toiu liisioits v) (|iii( kl\ and would be so relatively 
unsophisticated about emotional problems. I had tliought the average 
guy unght be uiJiiglit al)oiit nuiital (atiguc. i)Ut not the columnists, 
editois and j)ublish< is ol great newspapers. . . . 

The pre».s throtigiioiji ui. entire career h.is been fair, vcrv fair to 
nic. I m not a press bailer and I can't out-.\gncw Agticw. Bat some- 

» "Duno 'rjck<-f; I'uror Omt i:;if;Ic tern's IIIucsms." Cwif^rcssiinial Qitnrtcrly 
/<<7^'»>7. July *J«t. I!)7L'. |>. isr.u'. 

-'"Kiii^U ioii Says on Coast He Will Rcin.tiii." Ne w Voik 7Vm/ v July '»<> 
1972. i>. 10. ■ ■ ' 
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times wlicn you write a baseball story, you have to put yoiuself in 
the shoes ol the pitcher or niauuger. Au<l maybe when you write a 
political story like this one, you have to try to put yourself iu Tom 
Eagleton's shoes. . . . 

Maybe 1 was wrong to tliink the papers would look at it from my 
point of view. But I didn't think there was going to be this kind of 
overreaction. However, in fairness, Tve got lo acknowledge that I 
was guilty of more wishful thinking than in-depth thhiking. . . .-^ 

Mrs. F.agleton*s impressions were the same as her husband's. 
In recounting her story, she told how press response to the dis- 
closures had taken both the Kagletons and the McGoverns by 
surprise: "I could see right then and there that I had under- 
estimated how they were going to accept it. They thought it 
was big news. . . The press people were friendly, she granted, 
but they wanted to keep discussing the senatcn- s inedical history. 

After the Kagletons returned from a campaign trip to Hawaii. 
Mrs. F.agleton recalled how friends visited them early one Sunday 
nunning. **They would quote the New York Times and the 
Washington Post, the kind of papers that I thought would be 
more sophisticated about the whole thing. . . . People every- 
where were saying. 'Hang in there. Stay in there.* At the same 
time, the press was banging away, day after day. with *You've 
got to get out. You've got to step down.* I never would have 
dreamed it.**^ 

*'No one thought Tom's health would be a major campaign 
issue." she concluded. "The whole point of the cainpaign was 
to make (ieorge Mc(;overn President. Init . . . the cmly issue 
the press seemed intcTested in w-as [Senator FagIc*ton*s] health.***^ 

Senator Mc(iovern also felt that the l agieton story had been 
blown out of all proportion by the press: 

I he nieihod 1 u.sed to pick my \*ice-l*resi(Iential candidate was 
e\a( lly the same as tlie method used by nine out of ten Presidential 
candidates. It was a secondary issue, handled the only way it couhl 

-•Sill. It Won't He Kasy." Xntwu^cfk, August 7. I97lf. p. 17. 
» HaiUara Kaj»k't«)n with Wiii/oIa McLciidon. "Mrs, Eaglcton's Own Siory/' 
iMilirs Home Jttuntal, October, 1972. p. 111. 

^ Ibid., p. 153. 
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have Ih'ch IkuhUchI. hut suddenly it was blown up to an issue of 
rouipwiable signilitantc lo llie war in X'ictnani. 

The press mianiniously asrfc«» that the Eagleton business indicated 
•\Mt;C;<)vcrn <an't make a decision/' It's ama/ing, truly amazing, how 
quiekly they lorgoi the thousands ol" decisions I nuule that enabled me 
to move Irum 2 per tent in the polls to uinning the nomhiation, • , 

Keepino- his seli-control during the week ol' crisis was made 
especially dillicult. the Senator said, "wiih al* ol those reporters 
around watching every nio\e I made lor ihf slightest sign of 
something happening/*^ Me f'escrihed the relati(/>ship between 
politic ian and the press ;ls "an adversary relationshl^^" and ccm- 
eluded that "in the c ase i)i K.ig]eton they won and we let. That's 
all/'" 

M((;<)\ern reflected on the bitterness his wiic ielt toward the 
press alter the Kaglcton story broke: 

Here were all lliese lellows who liad been dinner guests in our 
houje. People she'd alwii\s been lond of. who'd always seemed f(md 
of us. And now tliey were doing this to me. Sa\ing I wasn't qualified, 
saying I touhhft make decisions. To my wile, this was a perscnjal 
betrayak 

She'd always been a muc h more Inrgiving person ilian I was. She\l 
find an excuse lor almost evtr\onc\ tif) inattc^r what he'd done. lint 
during iIkm campaign she devrloped tliis hatred h)r the press, because 
ol the way ihey weie misrepresc:ming me. that became, really, a 
path/.higical thing. 1 Iiat\ whv slie had to leave tlie campaign in 
()ctoi)en She just (oukl noi bear to sic f) oiMo that airplane one more 
time wiih all ihose people whom she hated. . , 

Colmnnist Karl I*. Meyer, writing in the Xrw Stairsman. saw 
a bias on llie part ol 1 asiern newspapers. It ScMiator Kdward 
Kennedy of Massac bnsetls had agreed to nni. Mever observed, 
tlie Democrats would have been (ongiatnlated by the same Fast- 
ern ni^wspapers that shrank in dismay at Kagleton's revelations. 
Yet, in a major personal crisis. Kagleton proved mcne stable 

• Jor McCHiiiiis. "S((/nul i ijMii^hisol (koiv.c Mc<;o\irn;' Sru* York Tinus 
Mfiiltrjfif, May (i, I!<7:>. p. iSS. 
p. 1UL\ 

^oibid. 
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tliau Kennedy.'' Charac leii/ing the anti-Kagleton segment ot the 
press as •'ravenous journalists" Meyer was particularly surprised 
at the **veheinen(e** ol the editorial rounneni in "the usually 
reJlei tive" New York Timtw and Washington PosI, "which lound 
the senaun's sins beyond redemption." Meyer also described 
Time niaga/ine's stjlt-locus cover photograph ol Senator Kaglcton 
as looking like "the demented rapist" hi Alired Hitchcock's iihn, 

Two Michvestern newspapers, tiie Cliicago T)Unnw and the 
St. l,ouis Posl'DislmUlh commented editorially on tlit* perh)r- 
niance ol tlie pre»s chning the Kagleton crisis. The Piist iyislmUh 
believed tliat Sen.aor Kaglcton had sustained some of tlic most 
"vicious (and contemptil)le)" (juestioning by a lew members of 
the news media in the experience of its editors. The newspaper 
commended the senator lor standitig up to the "vilest diaracler 
i.ttac ks. on the pan of some elements of the press and broadcasts 
on the [National liroadcasting Company] and [Columbia liroad- 
casting System] television networks since tlie days of [Senator] joe 
McCarthy. "^•* Tfie Trilnine c ritici/cd the c^ditorialists •*who might 
[have been] expi'cted to have a modern, cMiliyhtcncHl altitude 
toward mental illness, but instead callevl on Mr. Mc(;o\ern to 
chop Mr. Kaglcton in a rutliless disj)lay of politic al pragmatism."'^ 

One of tlie most sustained and detailed c ritic isms of the pic*ss 
came honi \nc liclnihlic colunmist Scxhilus. His c riticpie, " I'he 
Press as Mob/' reviewed what he called "the destruc tion of Tom 
K:?gleton." "It seemed to me." Sechilus wiote. "like a mob scene 
of out Shakespeare." explaining th:it Sh.ikespcMre didn't like 
mobs— calling them "rank scented." The c ritic notc^d that K;igle- 
Ion wanted to lalk about things other than liis electroshock 
therapy, but reporteis insisted that it was "the /;r<>/;/r" who wanted 
the senator to discuss his illness. On the contr;n\. argued Sedubis. 
it was the journalists thenisehes who were rank setMitc-d and 
wanted Kaglcton to discuss nothing i)Ut his psyc hiatric history.''* 

o K;iil l\. Mcyir, "Tlu' r".ii>»Uiun All.iir." S'ru* Stafrsmafi. August I. li?7L\ 
p. I 17. 

Ihif!.. ]». 1 IX. 
^•5 lMliioil;iI. 1. I*>7'J. p. 'J H. 

^n .litfniftls t)u liU\ |nlv UWW, I'>7'J. p. !r.»t». 
i*» -Sm1uIus on IV.'' Aii^iiM \\K p. 1!). 
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Sctlulus luallcd that an interviewer in San Francisco had asked 
Kasletdn il he minded "ilie hystethi o{ the press." "Only by 
<alliny[ ii hysteria." the iritit: agreed, "Icould] we escape calling 
it worse. . . . ^■es. hysteria [was] the word rather than villainy."'" 
The results were the same, he said, whether evil or hysteria van 
the show: just to have the tjuestions there was enough to kill 
oil' I'aoleton. Sedulus aii used the Washington Star Xeivs of hav- 
ing the knile out lor Senator Kagleton with loaded page-one 
hatnu-r heaillines ior a whole week CMcCovern Ponders." 
"Mt(;()vtrn shilting on Kagleion," "Kagleton (k'ts the Word 
Tonight"). XHC i:oinnientator John Chancellor, he said, was 
obja live and spoke without malice. The other networks, how- 
ex cr— especially CBS-were consistently more aggressive, and 
prone to au inquisitorial mode of (piestioning. Sedulus com- 
mented th.it moderator Ceorge Ilennan, on the CBS program. 
I'occ thr Xaiioti, "njan:iged to dig in like a Jewish mother who 
suspr( ts her son of lying."'^ 

"What impressed me thrr)Ughout the proceedings." the Xnv 
Rcl)uhli( criiic (oncluded. "was the dazzling insensitivitv of the 
press to its power role." lie i-c; lied lolumnist Mary McC.rory 
of the Washington Slnt-Xcxcs writing that an execution had 
taken pku e and that Mc(;overn was the executioner. "She didn't 
mention the press." Sedulus added. In the Kagleton ca.se the 
pe<»ple saw "a stunning contemptuous instatue of how the press 
fhadi cojiie inadvertently to display all the tyranical powers that 
our (ountry [had] tradition;;lly feared to he vested in the hands 
of the f^overutiient." It was the journalists who had "set fhnii- 
sclrrs up as the appropriate makers and unmakers of a presiden- 
tial <-.uuli(latc. . . .""» 

To dis(()\ei luw people felt ab(nit press handlini? of the Kagle- 
ton story, students of tiie .Sdi.).)! of fournalism at Kent State 
Cnixersity (oiuhuted a teleplume survey of sixtv-five persons 
(hoseu at random in the .\kron. Ohio, area. Thirty-five respon- 
dents identified themselves ;is Democrats, fourteen as Republicans, 
and fifteen as independents. /'One person refused to label his 
political afliliation.) Of tliose qiu'stioned. <1S per cent said they 

'« f'iil.. |). 'JO. 
'* //>/»/.. |). I!>. 

J" //»«/.. i>. L'O. 
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helievctl lhai iiiwspapeis sUvuld not have piililishvU sUirics coiv 
(ttnin^ SciiiiKH* Ka«4lt*tt»t)\ mord ol tncnuit illness; l\H per rent 
Haiti that tuwspapeis should ha\t' published l\\v sUiiics* and 14 
per tent uciv luulei idcd. Not uncspei icdiy. the Deium rain were 
(i2.tu :tl! per cent a^aiusv puhiiNhin)i{. and the Reptddkann IM\ 
to LM) per atu in la\or ot publishing the inionuation. A hn'{$c 
nunii)er ol Republiiai^s (Its per eenl) were nndecidedJ** 

Two obser\ers sugjjesiod that the Isisleton story happened to 
eotne alonj; at a eonvenicnt time h>r the news media. *in the 
summer doj^ d.iys." wrote Karl I'. Meyer in the \nv Shitesman, 
'*lvA^\vun\s mislorittties filled the paj»e (Hie vaetuim/'*" and a 
New York Times repcuter. Sliven V» Roberts, noted that ''most 
newsmen, partittdarly those ol the elertronir media, are under 
rather subst;iniial home olli(e pressures to prodttee (hamatie 
(opy. Wlu'ii news is .slow, they };rab lor what is availal)le.'***' 
R( cherts described the stene at Mi(i(»vern*s retie;it in Soutli 
Dakota, with Imnthvds ol journalists ciKamped there, lexirislily 
seeking; Iresli copy. They hail kNUned litlU* llial was more esi itiujn' 
than the name of Seu;ilor M( (Jf)\vrn's horse. Then, in the middle 
ol" a swelierinj;" mid suimucr wei*k. all the enery»i«s of the nu'dia, 
whieh had been i<lliii5i in the summer news sI»!Mip. suddeidy 
revve<l up wIumi Kiiji>letoii lu.ide his disclosures.-^' 

Were the *'iolumnisis, t^ditors ;md publisheis of 5»Teat news- 
papers"— tt) use Senator Kaj;*Ielon"s phr;ise-ri'ally as "luisophisti- 
(iited.'* "ijplij^hl about mental fnliyue'* and .uuilty of '*<)\erreae- 
tioiT* as he seemed to think? How jusiified wiMe lliose ( rilii s who 
tondemned elements of the piess as "\i( ious." "ravenous.'* '*rutli- 
less** and "rank-scented?'* 

Ti) obtain an objective picture of lunv tlu* press reacted edito- 
riaPv to tlie Ka^leton alfair. a siudv of lid perio(li< :ils— M mana/ines 
ami 51? daily newsj).ipeis-was midcitakeiK The piirpose was not 
to quantify how many public a!ious took (criain positions, or how 
many were loi* oi a<».iinsl l-'a^^lcioii oi' Nb(io\i'vu. It was instead 
I* or]L^ani/e the volume ol press (onuuentarv duiiujn those tiau- 

^^^"Nf.niN in Suiacv R;i|) Pap« is lor Kai^lrion Siun/* itiilnr <" Puhlishrr, 

MrytT. "IvJUli'toii Nilail." |). 117. 

i.M "•riie Mc'ilia." New Voik 7'///u\, IuIn :5o, 1<)7L\ p. t. set, 1. 
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matic (lays, and tliciehy learn whicli major Issues were discussed 
by the press at various staj^vs ol the week !onj» crisis antl to examine 
the mi^yv ol response to tiiose issues. Finally, the author wanted 
to arrive ai his own judsuiesu as to whether the press had acted 
lairly and responsibly in coverin}*- thv sUny, 

The r>L* newspapers ((»nsulted yiehled a lota! ol" 81 editorials. 
Sixteen ol these ran inuuediately alter the F.aj»let(m nomination; 
.'<H lollowinji- his medical disclosures and '?0 alter his resignation 
Irom the Deimx ratir ti(ket. A nmnber of niaga/ine and news- 
paper (oluinnists were also part ol" the incpiiry. among them James 
Resion ol the New York Timvx, Mary M<(;rory of the Washing- 
ton ShU 'Xvu'.s and Shana Alexander of Xnv.swcek n>agazine. The 
\M\ms included in the study were chosen (m an availability basis 
rather than by any scietitific selection prcwess. The purpose was 
to obtain wide variation in city size and circulation, geographic 
loiation, ownershij)-"'' and the like. The distributions are given 
in Table 1. 
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The gco^rapiiical distribiitio!! on; is every section of the 
country: 42 cities— in L*7 states^ the District oi (lohinibia and 
Puerto Rico— ranginjiv in si/e ironi New York, c;hica<;() and Los 
Angeles to Hiloxi, Mississippi, and liurlington, N'ermont. News- 
papers and inaoa/incs consulted are listed in the appendix. 

Thiriy six ol the papers identified thetnsclves as independent; 
nine as iiidependent-Deniocralic; and li\e as independent-Re- 
publican. In actual prelcrente, howe\er, 21 papers supported 
Richard Nixon in HHiS; \:\ declared lor Hubert Humphrey and 
three remained undeclared.-* 

As might be expected, the he:» iest N'olunie ol editorial comment 
in the study came from the lart;est papers and fnun those papers 
with the greatest degree of involvement in the story. 'I'lie St. 
Louis P().st'I)i,sf)atrh ran the most editorials— six, Tollowed by the 
New^ York Times and the Washington l*o>f with IVnir editorials 
each. Seven otiier papers each published three editorials. 

Tlie study 1)egins with the nomination (^1' Senator Kagl<^t<>n, 
reviews how the wvvk ol crisis was cfAered in the press, synthesizes 
editorial reaction to tfie senator's medical disclosures and sub- 
sequent resignation and closes with a critiijue ol press perlbr- 
niance. 

"tiUI for \i\(>ii-llt) loi numplitt'V," Lditor i-* Puhlis/in\ Xovembi r 2, 
1%8, pp. 



Nomination 



''lie . . . dearly is a man hi whom 
the South Dakolan has confidence.'' 

Ar 9 A.M. on July a lew hours after 

he lietauic the Dcinoc ralic presidential nominee, Senator (ieorge 
MtXioNcrn and his top advisers turned their attention to the 
selection ol a running male. 1 lie senators lirst clioiee had been 
widely reported to be Senator Kdward M. Kennedy, but whether 
Me( Govern really lulieved Kennedy would accept is a matter of: 
dispute. U.S. Xruw & lloi ld Rejwrl wrote that Senator Metiovern 
never really had any hr)pes that Kennedy w(»uld join the ticket.^ 
l)Ut Time ni:ij>a/ine reported that McCiovern's refusal to believe 
Kennedy would not run lelt little tiine lor another selection after 
the presidential nomination liad linally l)een woii.- In any case, 
Kennedy would not acc ept, and a j>roup ol 21 NhXiovern aides 
and advisers l)C|L>an to sort out the remainin.i* possibilities. There 
were names on the list to \)c^y\u with. I)Ut this was quickly 
trimmed to then to nine. Two more names were eliminated, 
and the final seven were taken to Senator MctJovern.'^ 

At midday MiXiovern sutJimoned represc^ntatives ol the black, 
Clhicano cUid women's cam uses to solicit their views, and by one 
o'clock there were three fin.ilists: Senator Walter .Nhnidale of 
.Minnesota. Senator Abrahaiii Ribicoll ol (louiiec ii( ut. and Mavor 
Kevin While ol lioston. Mondale and Ribic dfl eliminatcfd them- 
selves, and there weie stionj> objections to W hite because of his 
curlier suppoii ol Senator Kdmund Muskie ol .Maine*. Shortly 
after :\::\U that aliernoon~as the dcMclIine approached lor niin<> 
candidates with the Democ r.itic .\ation.tl (*ommittc*c»— M( (iovern 
placed a c all to Senator Thomas l*'. I'ayk'ton ol Missonri. The two 
senators were a( ciuainted. but not uau h more than that. ''The 

' "WliN urn W as l^'ikcd,*' [lilv LM. I!)7::. p. 

- ••.MtCdxcniS I'irst Ciivis/* Auou^i 7. If)7L\ p. L\ 

•t**|s U an l-.i:i-C)r only an llonir" Xtwsimf:, July lil. i;)7L\ p. L7. 
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l<)n<»vsi amvcrsatioii I had with Senator Mcdovern/' Kaglcton 
achnitiul, "was one hour in the Senate steam hath in early 

There was little douht that Kagleton would accept the vice- 
presidential nomination il oifered. Time inaga/ine reported that 
he had "stayed up hall the previous night sipping gins and tonic 
and wisecracking uith aides to e:\se the tension/' The next 
n:orning. the day alter Mc(iovern's nouiinalion, **Kaglcton paced 
his hotel room like a caged cat, twitching each time the phone 
r. ng. ^ 

The man McXiovern picked as his rinming mate was a 42-year- 
old lawyer ironi St. I-ouis who had had a meteoric political c areer. 
He had been elected St. Louis circuit attorney at the age of 2(5, 
attorney general of Missouri at :U, lieutenant-governor at 35— the 
youngest man elected to each of these ofiices in Misscmri history. 
Kagleion had defeated former SenaU)r Kdward V, l.cmg in tlie 
\\H\H Democratic senatorial primary and Iiad gmie cm to win in 
the general elccticm against Republican Congressman Thomas 
(luitis by a margain of ,(){)() votes, while Hubert Humphrey 
was losing the state to Richard Nixon by 22,000 votes.*^ 

Since arriving in the c apital. Kagleion had built a liberal record. 
He favored cutting military spending, electicm reform, moderaticm 
in rac e relations, and was stnnigly opposed to the war in N'ielnam. 
His particular area of expertise was urban affairs, and he ad- 
vocaied massive spending to rescue the cities. His connnittee 
assignments included labor, public works, aging and the chair- 
manship of the District of Columbia conmiittee. F.aglelcurs father 
had been a prominent St. Louis attorney, long active in Repub- 
lic.ai politic s. Th(» elder Kagleton, in fact, had run for mayor of 
St. Louis and lost by a small margin. Desc ribed as a kind of 
Midwestern joe Kennedy, Kagleton had imbued bis son with a 
deep intercut in politic s ;md a fierce drive for ac hieveir.enl. '*It 
was (onstiiiitly chilled in us to be iiuerested in c urrent events," 
the senator rec ailed." 

At the age of 10, Tom had accompanied his father to the 1940 

^ •"l-..ij»lfi«)n: McCiovcin's Man from .Missouri," 7V;/2/\ July 21, 1972. j>. 21. 
•» Ihifl. 

■SciKMoi I!a!4l«i<>M\ Background.'* (lonii^n'ssiofial ^liuntrrly W'rrkly He* 
twYt, Julv If). I!»72, i>. I7Hi. 

« "1 oni Who? I he Man Named Kaglcion." AVusznrA, July 21. 1972. p. 28. 
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Republican amventioti iti Phil;ulelpliia (he was for Wilkie). In 
high sduH)\, he was pnnidcd with two tutors: one to broaden 
Iiis kiiowlc<..4c ol national and international alfairs, and the othev 
to teat h him public speakinj^." 

As an undfr«iraduatf at Amherst CoIItgc, Kagleton had been 
a (•amj)us politic ian. As a student at Harvard Law School he was 
repute<I to have read five newspapers daily. He went to college 
in tlie summer because "Had thought it asinine for a mind to 
lie fallow for lour months."" An actpjaintant e put it another way: 
"He was always being pushed by his father. This may have 
contributed to his difliculiies."'" I-.agletou himself says simply 
that he always wanted to be a politician, even as a boy. "I never 
wanted to be a policeman or a cowboy, like other kids," he re- 
called." 

Press rea( tion to the F.agleton nouiination was ( entered in two 
main areas: political and j)ers()nal. His most lre({uently uien- 
tioned political assets were his compatibility with McCiovern m 
major issues, his lubau orieutatiou. his ties to labor, his cordial 
relaticms with the black comuumity. his relative youth and his 
political experience and liberalism. "He is soiuetiiing of a Mc- 
(;ovein soul mate." said the Kansas City Tinir.s, "and dearly is a 
man in whom the South Dakotan has conhdence."'- A .\lc(;overn 
ad\iser. .Stewart I'dall. (oufirmed that ihedecisiou was made to 
g'» "n<»t lor i)alance but to double up on strength."'-' 

I-.agleuui's good relationship w ith organiml labor was seen both 
as an opj)()rtunity to gain financ ial sUj)})ort and to help unify the 
splintered Democratic party-to bring some of the "wandering 
elements" back into the fold. The H all Slrn-l Joinml reported 
th.tt the senator had a rating of 20 "ri'-hts" and only three 
"wrongs" on the liberal scorecard issued by COPIv. the .M-I.-CIO's 
political arm. The three "wiongs" were his opjjositicu to the 
Lcukheed .Aircraft loan and to the superscuiic transport, and his 
vote for conhrmation of William II. Rencptist to the I'nited 

" " E-ihIiujii: .\Ic(;()\tin"> Man." ]>. L'l. 

"".\ <^iR-Mi«»n-un(l a W'loim Aiiswci." /j/r . AugiM I, I<>7U. p. 

■■.Mi(.(>\i i ii\ l iist (a i>i- ,"•(>. Vl. 
" "W'liy l-.ahktoii ua-, scci." p. 
^- L.U'nriah on ///c. July \\\T>, p. SfiJ. 

«•'•' Tom U iiof" p. US. 
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States Supreme Cotirt.^* Kagleton's first assignment, said UX 
XenKs & World Report, would be to make liimself l)etter known 
to the nation. Then, he would try to gain the l)ac king of union 
leaders and other party old-timers who had leit the convention 
with bruised feelings.'* 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch pointed out that Kagleton could 
l)e a bridge "between the old and new politic?:," since he spoke 
the language of crusty professionals and was also endowed widi 
the progressive ideas of the newcomcrJ*^ The New York Times 
observed that Kagleton was a party regular, well regarded by the 
conservative Missouri organization, making him a reassuraig 
figure to other party regulars.'^ 

Although KiJgleton's Catholicism was included in most lists of 
his political assets, the Kansas City Times doul)ted that this would 
sway many voters.^** and on the cpiestion of ti( ket-l)alan( ing. the 
Wall Street Journal noted that the senator's pure strain of url)an 
lil)eralism would be more palatable to the South l)y virtue of 
his f)order state origins."* 

Negative reaction to the nomination was scattered and re- 
strained. I'he Chicago Tribune })elieved that Fagleton would not 
add uuuh to liis running mate's chances. Mc(i()vern. reasoned 
the Tribune, might have placated the South l)y the ( lioice of a 
Southerner (such as (iovernor Reuben Askew of Florida), 
mollified labor by choosing one of its own (TAW chief Leonard 
Woodcoc k) or pleased both the South and Wall Street by selecting 
Representative Wilbur Mills of .Arkansas. "It [seemed] that Mr. 
Ka.i>Ieton's only real advantage/* (ondudc'cl the Tribune, "[was] 
thiit he [did] noi offend, and inolfensixcuiess !was[ not a <|uality 
to stir up campaign fervor. Mr. Kagleton [was] no 'IVddy 
Kennedy."-*^ 

There was some grund)Hng about Kagleton's relative inexpe- 
rt Arlt.M }. I.iUi^f, "McCiovcrn, in Pi(kiiiK Ka^U'tnii us No. 2 Man Picks 
•l\ r!V(t NohodvV jnly I 1, \\)T1. p. L»:i, 

M((;(>\('rn Stratci^y Against Nixon." Julv :n. IU72. p. Tl. 
i«:K(Iit(>iiaI. July I I. 2 B. 

J- l-.iiitoiiaL July I 1. 197'i, p. :iO. 
^^lUhttniuh iiU lilr. }uly I-If). \\\T.\ p. 8t)l. 

I.,ui»f. ••l*irf('(t Ni»I)nily;* p. I, 
'-i^' I'ltlittnitiis on I-ilr. ]u\\ I IT). 1!)72. p. K(>7. 
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riciuc (only lour years in the Senate), and the two-pcas-in-a-pod 
redundanty oi the liikct. The Salt Lake City Deserel Keivs 
wondered editorially about McXJovern's wisdom in selecting such 
an oi)S( ure fioure, since tlie South Dakotan himself was still largely 
unknown. 1 he paper admitted, however, that Americans need 
not remain long in the dark about the record and qualifications 
of a public figure with a national platform in this day of rapid 
conuuunicationsr^ In what was perhaps the most inadvertently 
prophetic statement of all, the Atlanta Constitution predicted 
"IWe woiildj all know a lot more about him • . • in the 
weeks and montlis to (onie/*-- 

There was geneial agreement by the press (oncerning Senator 
I'.agleion's per nality and style. lie was descrii)ed as an "artic- 
ulate speaker," a ''strong, energetic campaigner/' a 'Vestful 
partisan'* and a '•skilled performer." The IVaH Street Journai 
while assessing Kagleton's manner as "often tense and high strung 
on public ()((a.sions/' nevertlieless reminded readers tfiat the 
senator had I)een picked by his Denuuratic colleagues as a sort 
of political anchor man for a panel of Congressional leaders 
responding to President Nixon's State of the Tnion address.--* 
The New York Times called Kagleton "an intelligent, conscien- 
tious and compassionate legislator"-* and the Los Angeles Times 
said he had a record iti l)oth Mi.sonn and the senate for "dil- 
igent e, ambition and dec ency."-« i-.aj>leton's frankness in detailing 
the reasons he was selected by Mc(;overn struck the New York 
Time.\ as "refreshingly candid."-*' and the Roanoke (Vii.^inia) 
Time.s also conmienied on the senators ''appearance of candor 
and sincerity."-'^ 

Xeuwireel: maga/ine was particularly gcuierous in its assessment 
of the Missourian, calling him "one of the acknr)wledged stars 
among first term senators." Thv magazine desc ribed tlie Fagletcm 
mix as consisting of "intense social consc i-msness, revved-up 

//;/</.. p. S*)."). 

Ktlirrnial. JuK 13. 1?)72. p. l^A. 
rfuf Nolnulv/' p. 2:^ 

rjiitoiial. Jnlv I !. WH'l p. m 
- K(iii(Mi;.l. julv 1 !. i97*2. p. <i. Pt. 11. 
-MiiiifDri.jl. |uiy 1 1. VM'l p. SO. 

/m/Z/o/^^/v n7t /'ilt\ july 115, 1972, p. SfJG. 
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personal drive, and a first-rate extravcrted wit/' The senator, 
predicted XriVMirrk, could prove to be ''the most engaging 
politician west o( Ted Kennedy." and made note of the "picture- 
book** Fagleton ianuly.-*^ 

It did not escape some {>olitical observers tliat Eagleton would 
present a Uen contrast to the •'hyperbolic liysteria'*-^ and ''abra- 
sive belligerence*"*" of Vice-President Spiro T. Agnew 1 he failure 
of Mc(io\ern to <-onvince Kennedy to run was looked upon as 
a blessing in disguise by the Roanoke Times. Kennedy, still 
haunted by the Clhappaquidic k affair, could •'mock the tone of 
moral ( rusaile set by Senator McCIovcrn*' if he were on the ticket. 
Furthermore, the newspaper added. Mc(iovern might have been 
overshadowed by Kennedy. Tlie Democratic, nominee would be 
nuu h more comiortable with Kagleton.'*^ 

•• rum Who?-' |>. 28-9. 

Editorial. Detroit rrrr Prrss, July 15. 1072. j). O A. 

Editorial, ropriinul in lUliioYiah on l ilv. July 1-15. i?)72. p. 8(jl>. 

Ibid. 



Disclosure 



"This word 'shock: Boy, that's 
a tough word for the public." 

Os Tuesday, July 25, eleven days after his 
nomination for vice-president, Senator Thomas F. Eagleton faced 
a hastily<alled pre^s conference in Custer, South Dakota. He in- 
formed reporters that he had been voluntarily hospitalized three 
times between lUfiO and 1905 for "nervous exhaustion and 
fatigue," and that he had been given electroshock treatments 
twice to combat depression. The first hospitalization, Eagleton 
.said, had taken place at Barnes Hospital in St. Louis from ap- 
proximately December 1, HlfiO, to January 1, 1961. The second 
was for four days at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, 
between Christmas. 1964, and New Years Day. 196.5, occurring 
six weeks after Eagleton's winning campaign for lieutenant- 
governor of Missouri. The third hospitalization was in middle or 
late Septenibe:- of 1966-again at the Mayo Clinic--for a period 
of three weeks. For the past six years, the senator said, his health 
had been good. 

With his running mate standing beside him, Eagleton then 
answered questions put by reporters: Did he find during periods 
of exhaustion that it affected his ability to make rational judg- 
ments? Was alcohol involved in any way? Had he received 
psychiatric help? What kind? Any drugs? Did he intend to 
make documentation of his medical history public? What physi- 
cians had he seen? Why did he decide to discu.ss the subject 
then when he had not previously?^ The senator answered all 
questums. but he declined to make !iis medical records public, 
pointing out that they were in technical language that laymen 
wouldn't understand. 

Senator McCIovern dec lared his staunch support of Eagleton. 
••I wouldn't have hesitated one moment had I known everything 

' •'Kvccrpts from Eagleton News Parley,** New York Tim<*s, July 26. 1972. 
p. 20. 
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Senator F.aolcton said licrc today/* he stated." **\Vlien I talked 
to Seiiatoi" l'.aj>Ielon about my decision tn ask liiiu to go as niy 
riiniiini* mate/* Mr(io\erii eontiiiued. **I asked ii' he liad any 
problems in the past that were sij>iiili( ant ()r wnrtli diseussing 
with me. lie s.iid no. and I a|L>vee with that/' Wliat it manifested 
on I*.agleton*s part. M( (Invern coiu l tided, was **tlic good judgment 
to seek oiU liunhcal rare wlien lie was exhaiisied/'-* Senator 
r.agleton. lor his part, discounted any siuprise on llie rU\c oi tlie 
Mc(iovern leam. "Senator MctJovern's siail was aware, I l)elie\e, 
the night helore my name was put into nomination ... of the 
riintors . . . and they weie satisfied as to niy health."* Later. 
l-.agUton would give Mcdovcrn's reartinn to tUv news: **(ieorge 
in(li( atcd ih.u he felt the story wasn't a real big deal."*'^ 

The sudden press conference in Ciister was unt a decision 
generated solely b\ Mc(;uvern and Kagleton. R.uher, it was tlie 
prochici of a si ries ol eveiUs tiiat started as far h:u k as the 
Denioi ratii" convention in Miami lieadi, 'Mu re had been ru'Mors 
c<»n(erning Senator I'.iglcion at the ctmu'ulion. and tliese rumors 
liad come to the atlenti*)!! of the AicCiovein staff. What is not 
entirely clear, however, is whether these* rumors were about tlie 
senator's past medical dillic ulties. his alleged dt inking or Iiotli. 
In any ca<e. a Mc(i«)\ern aide, (iordon Weil, made :i few per- 
functory phone calls aiul found nothing to stil)<iaiiti:ite tlie talk.** 
XrirMcrrh reported that an liour alter the decision had I)een 
made to ))iu I'.igleton on the ti(U(*i. Mc(io\ern staffers (ailed 
Kansas City newspapermen to ask what hospital Senator I'.agleton 
had been in. T\\c Mc(iovein aides were aUo reported to liave 
called Senator F.agleton's administrative assistant for informa- 
tion.^ 

Tlie second circnmstaiK e involved the actions of Senator 
Kagieton and his staff. 7'/////' leported th.it Kagleton aides 

- "Di'ittD *! iikci: l-*iiiMr Om v idij HiiK sm-s." (.n*t iYi s\{*ninl (hhnirrl\ 

Wf rhiv Hrhfnt, ]u\\ W^Tl. |). IS.-)I. 

■» "1 .»•;!< f»»n's Ov.ij Stun ui Ui> lli.ilih Prohlfin'^." T.S, \^'*r\ J- WOrln 
/i'7^/^W. An'^iisi 7. n>7L'. p. hi. 

t fhiii. |). W). 

■'"A (aisiN N.imcd I'!:ii;lr!oii/' .V/ ,.'Mr.v7,', Aui^nsi 7. I!)71i. p. \:>. 
*'"l)rmn 'I i<k< l." nh. lit., p. 1^5 1. 
• "A (irisi^." nfi. t .'('.. p 
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l)iicrc(l the M((;()vc'rniu\s, iiu ludiii}^ key M((i()vcrn adviser Frank 
Miinkiewicv. on I'lidaN, July II, ininiedialely i\\un' the Kagle- 
ton uoiuinatiou. The brieiin<j( (overecl the hospitalizations and 
the ele< iro^ho( k trealiuenis I)Ut did not mention specifu: dates. 
Mankieuic/ then went oil lor ;i short rest to ihe N'irj^in Islands. 
When he returned to Washinj^lon, he liad hreais^asi with Senator 
Ka}»Ieton and hcatd ihe lull story. " I'his woid *.shoek/ " lie said. 
**Boy. that's a Unv^U word tor the puhlie."** 

Ivn^leton Ihul planned lo sit down with NhXiovern hiniselT and 
tell hini ihe same story, but .Me(»overn had si hednlinj; eonlliets 
and put him oil,'* Mr>. I'ai^leioii < onhrmed this in her accoinit ol* 
tlie Ivaj^U ion allair. " roui planned to disenss his health haek- 
j;round with Senator M((«o\ern bm they had difiieuliy in }>etlin<; 
toj^eiher: they were j^oinj; in diil'erent dire< lions. Also <Un*in«? 
this ])eriod. I\aj»lelon bad two medical cheeknps— one by the 
sen.iie tuedical sijil and the other at beihesda Hospital. The 
examinatituis. howe\er, did not imUide a psyclnairie lest.^^ 

What e\enliiall\ lorced the issne was the persistent <li<»j;in<4 
into ilie sioiy by a pair ol neWMuen Irom the W'ashin.nton bmvaii 
ol the Kni«;!it ne\vsj);ipeis. it bej>an when reporter Clark Hoyt 
went to St. l.oiiis to ( he( k out rnmors ol an I**aj>leion drinkinj; 
problem. W hile Hoyt was en route to Missouib John knishl III. 
!i»raiulM)n ol the editoriiil tliairniiin ol the newspaper <;ronp. 
re('ei\ed an anonuitoiis phone (all at lus ollicc at the Detroit 
I'lrr /'//'VS. Ihe caiier identified himsell as a Deiiuurat who 
wanted to piotect Sen.itoi \b(.o\ein, and i;;ive Knij^ht a somi*- 
wli.ii inadin.ite retold ol the I.ij^Ummm hospitalizations. Tlie 
intoim.mt alMj made leleph<»m* calls to l iank Mai:kiewitz and 
.XbCioM'vn's (ampai;4ii maija^tM . (»aiy lint. I>ai the (alls were 
(on^ideied llio^e ol a < r.ink. Krii;^lM ie( i*i\ed two additi<)nal calls 
lr(»m the inlormani witli t nrther iniormatioii and he passe<l 
aloii;-> what he had leatm*d to Clark Hoyt in St. I.ouis.^- 

HoU assembled the >iory all wc.'ck tbiou^h m w'spaper elippinj^s 

^ "l'".ii;I( i<»ii^ Own <)ii\ 'i'nni\ .\u«;usi 7. 1W7-. p. I I. 

«-\\ Ciisis/' |>. I;^ 

l*..nl>.ii.i r .iuK foM w'iili W in/oIa Mc I cuaoii. 'Mu. r.a;;Ii f<»trs Own Sfoiy.** 
Ijiilirs ilitwi' /o/nn ;/. ()/ IoIk I , l'>7~. |>. 
1 » "A ( .1 isis.** p. I !». 

^- " I lie \\k s{ \\\v Mosi/' Sncwrrik, Aiii^iist 7. 107-. p r»S. 
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aiitl interviews witii l;cy suuries. 'I hen he and Kin'gir Wash- 
ington bureau (hiel. Hob lioyd. went to Mankicwii/ on \i.:\y 
and gave him a two-page nieniorandiun ol their findings. < Vcy 
told Maiikicwicy tliey wanted to run the story alter seeing <». • 
medical records, talking witli the physicians and interN iewin^; 
K;;g!eton hinisell. The two newsmen were proiniseil an inter- 
view Willi Kagieton on July 2') and were led to belitvc that 
there would be no press (onlerence until tlie story broke. Kagie- 
ton. nu'anwhile. had flown to South Dakota to have a lace-to-face 
meeting with Mc(;overn. lie offered to withdraw fron» the tic ket. 
I)ut M((;()\ern declined and tlie decision was made to liold 
a news conference innuediately to put an end to the matter. 
.Mankiewii/ tfien informed Hoyd and f foyi-as well as the oilier 
reporters in ( luster-tfiai a press conference would take place in 
2() tiiinutes.'- Tfie Kniglit reporters, in the words of Time 
ma.ua/ine. were "done out of a scoop while performing in the 
I)est traditions o»' respcmsible journalism."" 

.\s a kind of consolation prize. Hoyt and lioyd were given an 
interview with Kagieton. wfio informed them tfiat the timing 
cjf tfie news conference was "'fjecause of yoti guys."''' The senator, 
fiowever. denied suggestions tliat fie would not fiave disclosed 
liis medical history if the Knigfit newsmen had not discovered it. 
"I had made uj) my mind." he said, "tliat I was going lo disclose 
it in this canij)aign iu any event."'" 

On Wednesday. July 2(). the niorning after the news conferenc e 
at Custer. t!ie I-.agleton revelations made front-page news around 
die country ("f-agleton fells of Shock Theiapv on 'f vo () ca- 
sions." ■• Tivated .1 Times l)y Tsy; fiiatrists. Kagieton Kes eafs." 
"Kainfeton Discloses Health I'roble.us"). 'Klie stories told of the 
senator's tre.itment lor nervous exhaustion during the previous 
twelve years, including counsel inii. medication to induce sleep 
and elec tioshoc k therapy. Hicy (juoted Kagietoi.'s (lesc rif)tiou of 
himself in his press conference statement as ";i ratfier intense. 
Iiard-driving man" who for tfie past .six years iiad enjoycd-in 

»•< n>i,i. 

" Knijiht \s. Kagieton." .\ijj>ust 7. IU7L'. p. .M'. 
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Kiij-lcton's own udrds-'good, sountl, solid health."" The Wall 
Street JouiiKil reported that "Senator Mi Ciovern told [the Amer- 
ican Ihoadiasting Conipau)! ^^I'^t l»s decision that Kagleton 
should stay on tiie tii ket [wasj 'absolutely" irre\t)eablc.""* 

I'ro- and .niti-I-.aj'leton sentiuieiii quickly began to coalesce. 
Some DeuuK ratic party ancl labor leaders leared that the dis- 
( losures wouUl hurl i'und-raisiu'^- ellorts and called lor Kagleton 
to quit. '1 here was tomern that ii I'.agleUai remained on the 
ti<ket. it would imite the assault on Agnew. nuillie Kagieton's 
natural ebullience and cause him to betoiiie seli-conscious. It 
could also alienate working class and Catholic voters.'" Senators 
oi both parlies issued siaiements attesting to K;igleton s conqx;- 
tence and (apaiity lor high oiiite.-" and President Nixon was 
reported to have given orders u» his slatl and campaigners not 
to disdiss the issue.-' Ir\ing H. Chase, president (.1 the National 
.•Vsso(iation lor Mental Health, urged the public not to pernn't 
Senator i-.agleion's past medical history to aUect attitudes about 
his competeniy.--' while at the same time, some newspapers were 
already calling lor the (andidate's resignation. Senator Kagleton 
himsell. meanwhile, had flown to Los .Angeles, where he held 
anotfier news conlerence. .\gain he declined to release his mecl- 
ical records. 

'I he iollowinf^ clay, 'l lmrsday. July 17, newspaper he.idlines 
reflected SenaU)r .\h(;o\ern's support ol his running mate 
(••r.a«'let<»n .Slays- .\h(;()vern." '■.\h(;o\ern Hacks i-.igleion De- 
spite Dem.-mds lor Ouster"). Sen.itor .\h(;o\< in was quoted as 
voicing --l. ()()() per cent" backing of Kayleton and said he hadn't 
any intention ol dropping him tr<»m the tic ket.-'' .\I< (;o\ern also 
saul he wouldn't be ' sUnnpecled" by critical telegrams into re- 

■•lAicipis lioisi ihc l\.i|L'.hi<.ii .News railfV." Ne w Vork fhnrs July '>(» 
• [). -JO. ■ • .1 7 - • 

• Wli.it's News." II,;// Shrrt Jninnul, julv L'(i. I!)7L', p. I. 
• l isjs." |). 

- . --lidii- .iiul a '\ r.)iii4 Aiisv.cr." /.///•. Aiiuum t. I'tT'J p ''8- \ 

-•I /, .. 

"1 All;iii; Sii.^m.i ol Mcnt.I I)i-,oi(Icr." Siirtit,- A'rwv. 

.Xu.HlIM .'». I!', I. 

W hai's Niu,, H ull SDiiI I imniti I. ]nh L*7. 1071!, p, 1. 
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moving l!aj^lct^)n.*» I.aglcton. uicaiuvlulc, iiulitaicd he \xmh\ 
wiilulraw ii it appoaml Uml his revotatious wmiUl hurl 
.NhXlovoui's ( haiuvs. and (oiu edcd lie had erred in wot di?i( U)?»ing 
his niah'ial Insloiy suMuer. lie had liad a liedie lime <mi llie 
day t)l his sele( ti(ni. lie explained, and would have told M((iovern 
al)()Ut it soducr il lie had liad »iiue io tluuk."'"' 'I'hat same day, 
(oUimnisi Jack Anderson i ha*<>ed lliat laj^lelon had been anvsted 
between six and eleven limes ha (hunken and reikless (Uivinj^. 
l'.ai»lei()n was in Hawaii at the time to make a sjnrelh and the 
morning papers ol July li8 carried his denial ol the aeeusalions 
("l\aj>leU)U Says Allegations ot Drunken Drivin;^' Are a Lie*'). 
Stories hl,ed the same day also reported MeCiovcnTs insistence 
that lie wt)uld not tamper with the ticket and (p4.'Ud Kaj^Ieton's 
determination to remain a candidate. 

On the alternoon oi July at Senator Mcdovern's South 
Dakota retreat, the presidential nominee heoau what Timr (alle<l 
"an elahoiate media intrij^ue. apparently desi;4i;"<' U) transmit a 
messaiie to Iva>>leton that it was time to lold his i at." Mc(iovcru 
spoke first to reporter jnles Witcover ol the l.os Anj»eles Titnrs, 
iiulitalinj4 that lie had itecided ihat l'*.a,i;leton should ;4<k that lie 
ielt I'"a}»let()ii would (ome t(j the same coiulusion and that even 
il I'.af^leion would not ijuit ol his own volition, he. Mc(i<nern. 
would probably scuttle hini.-'^ 

At dinner tluu evcnini>, M((iovcui lablelmpped amoii^ re- 
pollers in the diiiinj* room. The .nist oi his mess;iO(' was that 
pcilijps K;i»letoii should withdraw alter all. but that the final 
d('< isiou was up to Kaj^leton himscll. 'The senator's leasous lor 
this aj)parcnt ( hauf^e were ihieeiold: li the iat t that psyc hiatrists 
had told him a relapse was possii>le. 2i ilu* pc)ssil)U' impac t on the 
election, uhert* even a shift ot I per cent (ould be dec isive and 
:V) the damaf^e done to the Democrats' (ledibiliiy l)y Faj^letoirs 
la( k of i an(U)r.-^ 

Wiuover's story appeared the next morninj; in the l.os .An^^i'Ies 
Tifnrs ("MdJovern Wants l\af»leton off the T'iiket*'), Other 

•^•t I hid. 
Ihifl. 

"A Ciisis." p. Ui. 
iJ7 I bid. 
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newspapers played tlie same siory witli varying degrees of finality 
(**Mc(;uNem Is Less Finu on l.agleton/* "Nltdtivern Rostudies 
Decision on Ka|4leton.** "Mc(;overn Repented Ready to Let 
Kaoleton Qnii/' "Up to Kagleton: MctJovcrn/* "McCiovern 
Opens Door lor La^leton to Resign*'), Wasliington Star-Xeitw 
eoUnnnist Mar> MiCJrory wrote that "the thouftiit of a fragile 
caiupaij>n being rought ont on the question of 'those little blue 
pills* antl elet:tri( shock treatments [drained] tlie blood from 
Mc(;overn faces."-* 

By Siuulay, July -U), exents were moving rapidly toward a 
resohition. Newspaper headlines reflected F.agleton*s resolve to 
stand last ("Kagleion \Von*t Quit, Sa)s He Is a 'Plus*"), as 
well as his conlidence in Mc'(iovern*s backing ("Kagleton Says 
M((;o\en! Remains Firm in Support"). The daimn* for the 
senator^ resignation continued ("Delegations in :\ States Say 
KagUton Sliould Quit"), but no final decision would l)e made 
until the running mates conferred on Monday ("Meeting to 
De(i(U» KagIcton*s Future"). Fagleton was scheduled to appear 
that Sunday afternoon on CBS*s "Face the Nation/' while 
Den lot ra tic Nalicmal ('hairwoman jean Westwood and Vice- 
Chainiian Basil Peterson were to be interviewed on NBC/s "Meet 
tlie Press." M((;o\enK meanwhile, had spoken to Fagl(*t<m !)y 
telephone to arran5>e their meeting in Washington for the next 
day. He told Fagleton that he was under intense pressure to 
drop him but insistt»d that he was with his rimning mate all 
the way until they had had a chance to talk. 

The two lead stories in morning newspapers of July l]\ were 
Fagleton\s last-ditch efl'orls to remain a candidate ("Fagleton 
Hints IIcMl Fi.i»ht to Stay on Ticket") and the simultaiu»ous call 
lor his withdrawal !)y Democ ratic IcMcU^rs \V(\stwood and IVterson 
(*'Faity Chiefs Trge Fagleton to Resign"). Cliairwoinan West- 
wood h;!(l s.iid that "it would !)e a noble thing" for the vice- 
presidential nominee to step asid(\ For his own part, Fagleton 
leiteiated his intention to remain, and said he wouldiTt auto- 
maticallv (]uit cwu if McCfOvern askcxl him to: "Fd have to 
weigh it/""' 'Fhe two candidates were to meet that evening to 

•i'.n'lctoii Mum Ca\ Muskic Kycd." Hoston (Ihihr, July 27, H)7L\ p, Ch 
"What's News," W all Street JouruaK ]u\y .'il. \9Td. p. 1. 
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reassess the siiiialion. On C'US's *'Fatc the Nation" the previous 
day, cohiiiuiist jack AikUtsou had apoloi>i/c<l to Kagleton for 
puhlisliiuj* luisuhsianliatcd char^ivs of (h unkcn driviujaj. Anderson 
declined to it»trael the tharjjcs, however, until he had checked 
out the do( unieniation. 

Karlier in the week, hoth Tinw and XeuKweek had com- 
missioned polls to sau.^e reaction to the Kaj^leton disc h)sures. The 
Titnr survey inc hided interviews with 1,015 eli«;ihle voters and 
showed a slight shilt to Nixon l)y M((iovern supporters and hy 
those who had hilherlo considered themselves neutral.'*" The 
Xriiwxrref: poll was a telephone survey of ai;? people, and in- 
dicated that 1/ per cent ol the Democrats and per cent oT 
the independents felt less Iriendly to the ticket than they had 
previously.-'* Mc(;overn could not have found the two polls 
comforn'nj;. since he had already said that '*it' we took a poll and 
per cent of the people thouj^ht | Kaj:»leton] should stay on the 
ticket, that other 1 per < ent could still be crucial/'**'- 

.Newspapers published Tuesday nu)rniu<» reporfed the outcome 
ol the Monday uii>ht Nh (iovern-Kaj>lelon meeting? ("Kaj^leton 
Quits at Recpiest ol .McCiovern: Sa\s \lv Does Not Want to 
"Divide' Party," ^^Ka^letou Oiiittins Reiucianily," **Ka<2;leton Out, 
Mc(iovevn lilames Health Debate"). The news stories carried 
M((iovern*s si.itement th.'i *'the public controversy over Kagle- 
ton's health [< ontiuued] to divert attention Ironi the}:»Teat national 
issues that [needed] to be (Ustussed,** an<l quoted I-'agleton's 
willinj>ness to subordinate his personal reelinj:^s **to the necessity 
to unify the Deino(rUi( party and elect (ieorj^e McCiovern 
president ol the Tnited States." His (onscieuie was clear, lie 
declared, and liis spirits were hijy;h.*'-* 

Durinj; the luror (Aer liis niedi(al disclosures, K.at»leton h.ul 
been steadfast in detendinj;" his a( lions. In 1 the year of his 
third hosj)itali/ation. his staff had reported that he was at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore for treatment of a *\q[astric 

**\I((;<)Vi rirs rirsi Crisis: Vhv Iv^^lviou AlFair," Tim<\ Anj^usi 7. 1972, 

,,. rj. 

'^A drisis." |). \:\. 
'''^''MaU)\vm\ Mrst Crisis/' p. TJ. 

*'\\'iilulra\val: NoiniiKr for \*icc Prvsidcnf/' riial S/wrrhrs of the Day, 
August 15, Um. p. 
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disturl);in(c," when, in fact, he was at the Mayo Clinic in 
Minnesota hcina treated lor nervous exhaustion. Kagleton passed 
oil the lalse report as **a ploy" because "when you need rest, you 
need rest Irom the press/'-^^ Me explained that he had kept his 
i;iedi( al record in the bat kground because he didn't think people 
would understand. It was just not the .sort ot thing you talked 
about at (ocktail parties. Me was also worried about the effect 
it have on his impressionable LS-year-old son. He pointed 

out that just as his own father had been his hero, so was he his 
son s hero, and he was afraid of doing anything that might 
jeopardize his son's fath in him.'^'^ 

lie said lie believed that he had whipped his emotional prob- 
lems and decided to take a calculated risk that the stcny wcmld 
not leak out. Kveii if it did come out. he thought it would be 
a general story of how he once suffered a fatigue problem. He 
didift think his shock treatments would be mentioned; and 
e\en il they had been, he felt he had proved himself after four 
ye;us in the senate."*^ 

He insisted he wasn't consciously trying to hide anything 
wlien .McCiovern aide Krank Mankiewic/ spoke to him on the 
telephone the day he was selected and asked him if he had any 
skeletons in his closet. A skeleton, in his view, he said, was 
couunittinj;- a crime, stealing from a client, violating legal ethics 
c»r something like that. •'Thc^re [was] nothin^' dirty or evil." he 
said, **about the fac t that I had voluntarily gcme into a hospital."**^ 
Mrs. Kagleton supported her husband on this point. **In our 
minds. Tours past medical history was not a skeletcm. It was an 
illness that he had suffered and it was all in the past."*** 

Kai^leton also recalled the circumstances of the telephone call 
from Mc(;()vern. when he was surrounded by lus jubilant wife 
and staff: "There was also the euphoria. Vou have to try to 
understand what that phone call meant to me."**^^ His whole life 
was politics, he explained. Uelore, he had had a strong father 

"M((i(>\cTirs First Clrisis.*' p. 12. 

"Si If. If \\'on*t \\v Kasy." Xnrswrrh. AuRiist 7. 1^72. p. 17. 
^''^IhitL, p. 18. 

"Own Oilvsscy.** p. 11. 
♦^^"Mis. l'..it»I( i(>ri\ Own Story," p. ISCi. 
»^"Srlf.- p. 19. 
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to help him finaiu iaily. nior:illy and politic ally. Now. he had done 
it on his oun. He had taken a eaU iilated risk, and he had mis- 
jiulged,"*" 

Alter the resionation. when he was haek at work in his Wash- 
ington ollke. Kaoletou talked with author Joe M( (;innis. *'Hell. 
naturally Tin disappointed." he said. **l)ut in a way it's a kind 
of relief. I mean, it's over now."^^ Time also noted that in 
F.agIeton\s ( heerf ulness alter the resignation. **there was some 
suggestion tfiat Kagleton himsell" might have had doubts about 
his ability to take the strain/*"*- 

While Mi(;innis was talking with Kagleton. the Washington 
Star-Xcivs was delivered to the ollice. On the front page 

• . . was an un])lcasaut colunui by Mary M((;rory in whirh she wrote: 
*\\s for Eagleioii. he ilis]>laye(l once again those cocker spaniel qual- 
ities—the bounding eagerness, iht' browu-eyed. uncjuejuhahle vivacity— 
that have made him. in the hi.st seven days. sf)meihing of a national 
pet** . . . Kaglclon slowly shook his head. "Instead of giving a (Check- 
ers speech/* lie said. "Tve become (Checkers." »•* 

Someone in the oflice asked Kagleton how he wou!<l react if 
he should be offered tfic vice-presidential nomination in lOTO. 
His answer: *'7*he first thing IMl say is: "Do you know about 
my health?"'* 

Ibid, 

^i-rn liU Vou Ulh/s niJtcr. Mv Amu Ihmir l.ifr. Auirusi IK. 1972. 

-'After thf V.iUr Aui^ust 1 I, I<)7L\ p. 1!0. 
"Aum H;ia1." of). m7.. p. l:!. 
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'7/ seems all hut incredible 
that he should continue . . 

W,n, i\ two (lays of the Kagleton disclosures, a 
number of proniinetit newspapers had called for Iiis resignation 
from tlie Democratic ticket. The most compelling reason given 
was that— in tlie words of tlie New York Post— "hk continuance 
. . . [could] only produce cruel. di\crsionary conflicts in a 
year when real issues sliould l)e sharply defined and dcl)atcd." 
F.agletcm sliould step down, the Post continued, "in fairness to 
McGovcrn and to tlie many dedicated ])eople who [had] enlisted 
under his banner. . . The New York Times joined the Post 
a day later in urging the senator to leave the race. There was 
no policy reason for the wait, assistant editorial page editor A. 
H. Raskin explained, "but wc decided it wouldn't hurt to let 
it cool for a day."- The Titnes took the view that "the only way 
the cam])aign [(ould] be turned l)ack into a test of the programs 
and leadership qualifications of Nixon and McGoxcrn" would 
be for Senator Kagleton "to retire from the field and permit 
the presidential contest to be decided on the issues. . . James 
Reston. editorial colutimist for the Times, saw Kagleton's resigna- 
tion as "the least damaging way out of tlie mess." Any other 
course, he wrote. "ine\ itably [meant] this tragic personal con- 
tro\ersy [would] hound and divert Mc(;overn and the campaign 
until November."' 

The Philadelphia I-.x'eving BuUelin and the Los Angeles Times 
cliaracteri/ecl the medii-al disclosures as an extraneous issue— an 
added and unnecessary burden to the voters in making their 

^ F.cUtinirtta on Filr, July Hi-.'M. H>72. p. 91.1. 

-"•'I lic Hcsf. and tlic Most," Xfrrswrclt , .Aii.mist 7. 1«)72. p. 58. 

•M'.ditoriiil, Now York Tittirs, July 28. 1972. p. .*?(). 

••Janus Rcsioii, "Kagleton Mcs-s SIiow.s .MisjiulRmcni." Dciroit I'wr Prns 
July :n, 1972. p. (k-\. 
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decision, rherc uerc so many cnuial issues to be decided in 
the caiupaign. said the liuUvtin, that Kagleion sliould witlulraw 
inunediately to lacilitate die choice ol a rephiceinent/'' The 
senator looked like a sc-rious political liability. concludc*d the 
Times, and "it [was] hard to see how Mc(iovern and Kagleton 
{could] avoid the conclusion that it would be best for Kagleton 
to witluhaw."*^ 

I'he Atlanta Comtilntiou ur<»;ed Kagleton 's pronipt resignation 
to allow the caiupaif^n to proceed on the issues rather than on 
the alle.qed Irailitics oi one candidate/ and the Miami Herald 
exjnessed similar concern as to whether the judgment of the 
electorate would be on piatters of substance or on sSenator 
Kagleton himself.^ 

The !!iost divergent area of editorial opinion was centered on 
the health issue. Kour general viewpoints could be identified; 
I) those who believed Kagletcm's medical history constituted an 
unacceptable risk. 2) those who were genuinely cone erned whether 
Kagleton could st:md the pace of high national oflice. ^) those 
who wanted Kagleton to release all of his medical records so 
that the public could judge his fitness and 4) those who were 
satisfied that Kagleton Ixad overcome his past difliculties. and 
that health, therefore, should not be an issue. 

Tile Washington Post took the position that there was no 
available answer (oncerning Senator Kagleton's fitness for the 
burdens of the presidency. His record of illness and treatment 
went beyond the mere seeking of psyc liiatric caie. said tlie 
and the burden imposed by his presence on the ticket could 
only be reuioved by Ins withdrawal as a candidate.^ The public 
did not agree widi Scuiaior Kagleton. the .Atlanl i Coustihttion 
declared, tliat he had lived down his mental problems, and even 
though he might be an excellent senator, the nation should not 
take a risk of this magnitude.*'* 

1 he Little Rock Arkansas Ciazrllr found it troubling that of 

•» l:ilit(»rial, July 27. 1972. p. 20. 
•••Kilitorial. juK *Jh. H)72. p. Pi. II. 
7 F.ditorial. July 21\ 1972. p. .1-A. 
«lMlit<)ri;il/julv 27. 1972. p. (k-V 
^'Kilitoml. jnly 2fi. 1972. p. A-18. 
t»'i:aiiorial.\liiiy 29. 1U72. p. S A 
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the two men M( (;()Vein ask^tl to be his nimihig inate, one sliould 
have a history of panic and the other a record of instability. A 
man with Ka;^leton's medical l)a(k}>round, (onduded the paper, 
shoiiUl not be one Iieartl)eat away Iroin tlie president v." Jolni 
S. Knight, editorial (hairinan ol the Knight ncwspaj)ers, was 
equally eoncerned that Kagleton nnght succeed to the presidency. 
.Any doctor who said a psychiatric patient was "cured." Knight 
tMaintained, was toying with the truth. Quitting the ticket would 
make l.agleton a bigger, not a lesser man in the eyes of the 
country.'-' The Minneapolis Tribune readied the same (on- 
clusion as Knight: that no reputable psydnatrist would say that 
a j)erson who suffered fronj deep-seated depressi(m was perma- 
nently (ured. Could Kagleton (ontrol the pressures in himself, 
the Tribune asked, if he were to suctccd to the president yr'=' 

The .\ew York Times granted that Fagleton had shown no 
incapac ity for public porlorniante. I)ut (ontended that his pre- 
vious jMjsts had not l)een comparable to the pressures of the 
I)resi<lcncy-and that he nuist be considered as a possif)le president. 
There ..ould Ik no flight from the demands of the office, the Times 
concluded, when decisions of fateful imptn tance needed making, 
and periods of tension were not subject to control." 

.\meri<ans like to believe, observed the Detroit Sexes, that the 
man who becomes president is better able to handle emotional 
problems than other men, since so nnich dejK'nds on his ability 
to UKike calm, wise decisions. "In the presidenty." the Sews 
weut on to s:iy. "events fiave a way of setting the pace. Presidents 
must adjust to that pace or events get out of Iiand. Could Fagle- 
ton make that kind of adjustment?"'-'* "The answer [was] prof)af)ly 
no." said tlu- .Sioux Kails f.South Dakota) Argus-I. coder . for a man 
who planned to campaign six days and take Sundavs off. .^^at^ers 
of government happen overnight. .Sundays and weekends, tlie 
paper pointed out."' The San juan (Puerto Rico) Shir wondered 

" l:iUliniitl\ on liir. July Ki-.'U. I<»7'J. ]>. !>I.S. 

foliii .S. Kiii-Iu. "I-uuIctdii (.(uild P.cM Soivo Naiioii l)V I.cMviiis Ticket." 
Dcirnit I rrr /Vcs<. July .'iO. I<>7l!. p. 'J B. 

[ulv l!7. I!)?::. [>. (i-A. 
'« i;<iii(iii.il. July LM. |!>7L'. p. W. 

K.Iitoi i.il. jiiiy '27. 1<)72. p. 10 B. 
^<U:.lili)ri,i!s on lilr. July Ki-.'U. 1972. p. 017, 
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editorially liow a man could pace himself during something like 
the Cuban missile crisisJ^ 

In the final analysis, a number ol" editorials concluded, the 
\otcrs thcuiselves would liave to judge the doubts that had I)een 
raised by the Kagleton disc losures. His recovery, the Denver Post 
said, was a questicm that could not be answered wit!) assurance, 
if it could l)e answered at all. The senator might be as stable 
and resjxmsible as any other ofiicial, but no one could dispel the 
doubts tliat liad l)een raised. Iviglcton*s medic al history, the Post 
believed, was not an inherent discpialification for vice-president* 
but **it [did] ccmstiruie a serious additional risk for the voters to 
consider."^** l^he key qucsiion, in the view of the Louisville 
Courier- J onruaL was whether I'.agleion would be seen as a man 
who IkuI learned to pace liimsell* or as a dangerous man who was 
liable to overreactions.^-* Several newspapers, among them the 
Louisville Times, insisted that the public had a right to all avail- 
able information on Kagleton so that it might make a rei'.sonable 
judgment as to the senator's al)ility to wirfistand pressure. Only 
if Lagleion released the written reports of the doctors who liad 
treated liim, the Times argued* would the voters have final 
assurances that liis problems w:ere no more tlian he said they 
were. He was less than candid wit!i McCiovern. the paper con- 
tinued, but he should l)e candid now and make all facts public. 

do less, would be to do a disservice to Senator McCiovcrn* 
to liis party and, most important* to his country."-" 

Tlie Miami Herald and the Chicago Trihinie agreed tliat the 
public had a right iu kunw all tlie facts. The ilernld did not 
draw much (onfidence from Kagletnn*s refusal to docmuent his 
illnes^^es."^ and the Tvihune said voters were less disitnbod by 
Kagleton^s medical history itself than l)y his failure to disclose 
it. The senator might still be able to eiase the blot on his record, 
the Trihiine said, if he rccoyiii/ed that the jniblic was entitle<I to 
know all the facts and "[stopped] playing cat and mous(* with 

1^ ////W.. p. \)VS, 
»s Editorial. Jul> 27. 1972. p. 
Ji» IldiioriaL juIy 27. 1972. p. 18. 
-^'^ f.ilitorials 'ou i ilr. July 1072. p. 911. 

KilitoriaL July 27. 1972. p. O-A. 
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them.'"-'- The Xoilolk I'irgiuiau-Pilol took a philosophical view 
ol" the health issue. Tlie word "psyihiatrisl." the newspaper ob- 
•senod editorially, remained a dirty word in Anteriean polities, 
Mi}'!,esiinj> a scandal ol' some sort. In an ai>e ol' hig-eity tensions, 
the people still insisted on small-town virtues lor their politieians. 
The (juestion wasn't whether Kagleton was fit to be viee- 
presideni-lie was. on the record-but whether the American 
peoj)le preterre<l to have him or X'ice President Spiro T. Agnew 
a heartbeat away hom the presidency.--' 

'I here was no evidenc e, the .St. Louis Po.sl-Di.sjmlrh .said, that 
Ivagleton's ability to bear the burdens ol public ollice had been 
impaired by illness.-' ;nid the Cini.stitm Sdeuce Mauilor argued 
that his medical record should be I'orgotten since the events 
occurred si\ oi nuMe years earlier and there had been no record 
ol rec urrence.'- ' The lioston (.lobe took the view that an ollice 
liolcler s p.'.st illuesses "traditionally [were] regarded as irrelevant 
except to gossips." and that Kitgleton "j would] have to be judged 
on the hustings lor what he [was] and what he [stood] lor."-" 
.Noting that .1 agleton b.id not behaved irrationally as >rissouri 
attorney general, lieutenant-governor, or as I'nited States senator 
dining the last lour ye.-rs. K;ul K. .Meyer, columnist for the AVrc 
S/alesiiuin. concluded that I'.agleton was being judged not by 
deeds but by the dread that that phrase "elec troshock therapy" 
c< uijtned.-' 

Rather than ^e'.■ing I'agleion's health record as a liability, 
some editovi.ilists \ ic-wed it as an asset. The .Milwaukee Jonnml 
said that tlir H'uator"s medical history sug'^csted strengths, not 
we.iknesscs. since he had ap[)arentlv made adjustments in learn- 
ijiU Id ((.-pe wil!'. lile stresses.-'' "I'he I);tytc)u COhio) Daily Xnr.s 
also c ii.ii ic tc ii/e.l r.:i;.;leton'«i seekiii'.^ ol uic-di( al help as an indica- 
tion ol strength. Whether « iti/ens saw it that wav, the paper 

r.dii.-ii.il. [ills L'fi, \<r,.'., |>. 
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suggested, would be a major test^ol America's maturity.-** The 
Daily Xnr.s saw no reasou to doubt that the senator had solved 
his inobienis. Kinally. the Charleston (West Virginia) Gazette 
interviewed "three prominent psyc hiatrists" who said tiiat Kagle- 
ton should be a stronger person as a result of his therapeutic 
experient e. The det ision on keeping the senator, tiierelore, was 
siiiitly a political one, and M((iovern and Kagleton would have 
to weigli the probable effects.'"' 

While the lujilth issue generated tangents of opinion, there 
was aliii(;st unanimous criticism of r.aglei(m's failure to inform 
McCJoXern of his medical history, and the editorial censme ranged 
from mild to extremely harsh, l^iine characterized the senator 
as either "naive or overambitious and dishonest" I)y keeping 
silent. "Tom Kagleton [was| an inilikely McUeth.". Time com- 
mented, "but it [seemed] that vaulting ambition confused his 
judgment.** In sharp contr:»st to his ringing statemcMUs that 
mental illness was no disgrace, the magazine c-ontinned. Kagieton 
and his family were extremely careful all along to disguise the 
tacts. 'I'liis w.is a reference to F.agleton's assertions that his 
hospiiali/atioiis were h)r gastric* disorders and viral infections, 
uhen in lac t they were lor nervous exhaustion and ckpression/^' 

Xnr.swrch struck the same note in terming Kagleton *s failure 
to inform MiXiovern "a triumph of am!)ition over recititude." 
Ifis clean brc;ist came just 1:5 days too late, the magazine added.'*- 
" I'lie kindesi lonniieni you [could] apply to this lack of candor/* 
wr(»te W. R. Hearst, jr.. c*dit«)r-in-chief of tlie ^c^n•st newspapers, 
"jw.isl tliiit I"aglet()n*s ambition e\< cede<l his judgment anci sense 
of responsibility.""'' lU his moment oi untruth. Ilc^arst went on. 
the srniilor h.id destroyed his c redil)ility— a fac t tliat Iiad been 
faced by most ol the niUioiTs !)ig Democratic papers. "What they 
jhachrt said! was what tlK7 were really thinking— namely, that 
n^Iiis guy [was] suicide for us.* . . 

»^ "Mc(i«i\c*ni\ l irst tirisis: iUv Ka^Ietoii Allair." V'lwc, August 2. n)72. 

p. n. 

\ (ilisis \:inu'(l K;ij»l('t(iti.'* \t ir\irrt'k, AiiKUsf 7. 1072. p. l.i. 
W illi.nii R.nulf jipii IltMist. jr., **Kditoi's Report." .San Fraiicisco Exam- 
inrr. july :^0. \972. p. I. 
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Ncwspiipcrs liom coast to coast tiilici/cd Kaglcton's lack of 
roiilirijihincss. His .silc-iuc was tcniicd "a serious error, in judg- 
tneiit" (Boston C.lohr): a "serious lack oi candor and responsi- 
bility" (San Francisco /•'.xamiiie)): a "serious dereliction" (New 
Orleans rinies picayuuc): a "grave political mistake (Climlian 
Sn'rnce Mouilcy). and "a grave disservice to Senator McCiovern" 
(l)cs Moines /v'r^r/.s/r,). 'I he Omaha IVorld l Icmld and the New 
^'(Mk Po.si (ould find no sympathy lor the senator. Me had prac- 
ticed caU ulaied deceit lor IL' years, the World! Inald said, and 
was paying the (onsecpieiK es."'"» The Posl declared that Kaglcton 
had (asi fatal doubt on his credibility as a candidate and had 
discpialilied hiiuscH by his act of concealuient.'"' A question 
occurred to the Mlauw Iloald that none of the other papers had 
ludught up: Didn't liie voters ol Missoini also have a right to 
know the ^t.^tus of Kagleton's health during the years they elected 
him to officer" 

C'.olunuiis'.s and editorialists found I-.agleton's defense of his 
silence unconvincing, Hoth Kagleton and Mc(;overn. the Boston 
lieiord Aiiu-iidin argued, were exju'rienced enough to know that 
any shadow of menial illness was-or should be— "automatic 
grounds for disb.niuent to the second lucjsl important position 
in the land." I fie pajKr did not fjelieve that Senator Fagleton 
wcuild have- been offered the nouu'nation had Mi(;overn known 
tlie iruih. nor did it bc.-lieve that I-'.agleion had any moral justifica- 
tion for withholding the fads. Coiji ii.ding that f.agleton ?.ad 
lotally cliscpiaiified hinisell. the llccord-Ainniaift found it "all 
fmt incredible that he should continue to be the Deuiocratic 
candidate for vice president."-* 

The Sm rran( is(<) i.\<ni:iucr saw a conflic t l)etween Kagleton s 
assertion that he did not think his illness importaiu enough to 
mention and his statement to reporters that "I've been living 
witfi it lor VI years. I always kiic-w it was going to come out 
some day." .\ man that concerned, the i.xawincr argued, would 
not have cousideted it unimportant . t Miami Beach.-"* It was 

i.dilnrinJs on l-'Hr. ]\ih Hi MI. 1072, j>. <H7. 
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pcrliaps Ivaj^letoiTs aw;uencss that menial illness is not accepted 
in this toiuitry, the Minneapolis Tribune proposed, that kept 
liini Iroin openly admitting his health problems. This might 
ha\e heeii tlie reason lie used the phrase "nervous exhausticm*' 
in his disclosures, \vhi( h was neitlier a precise medical nor psy- 
chiatric diagnosis.^^ 

The Wasliington Post was as skeptical as the San Francisco 
Exattiinvi ol Kagleton's justification ior his silence (that he didn't 
do anything ugly or sinister). "It [was] hard for us not to c<m- 
chidc." the Po>l said, "lhat Senator Kagleton withheld the in- 
lormalioii pvet ise'y because he thcmght it might dissuade Senator 
Mt<;ovcrn Irom designating him lor the job.'**^ The Post also 
disappvoxed ol* r.agIeton*s campaign to stay o\\ the ticket. It 
seemed designed to box .McCiovern into reducing his Ireedom to 
(hoose— ju^t as Kagieton's earlier silence deprived Mc(iovern of 
the op|)ortunity to asses Kagleton's fitness as a vice-presidential 
tandidate.*- 

Tliere were a lew \ ()ices ol support for Kagleton in the general 
hue and ( ly. One of the most sympathetic, understandably, was 
that of St. I.ouis P(tst'I)i\jml( h. When the news first broke, the 
paper vmlurcd that KagIeton\s candor in revealing his psychiatric 
hisiory was likely "to bilrmce whatever adverse political effects 
might Tollow," lindiiig one point mu *i to Kagleton's credit: 
"His decision to meet the issue quickly and head on. . . . This 
(jualiiy ol decisiveness [was] ailmirable in political life. . . 
What tlu' i .ise boiled down to. the Post-Dispafi It concluded, was 
wlu*iher I'agleion was capable of handling t!ie vice-presidency. 
While fuiding it "somewhat discpiieting" that he was "unable 
to find a wa\" to inform Senator Mcdovern of his ht*alth rcioid* 
the editorial iu'\ crtheless ( harac teri/ed the senator's (jualifications 
as imusually distinguished and meriting ( onfideiu e.*** 

Two days later, as the ( risis mounted, the Po.st Disf^aff Ii praised 
Ka^ileton for handling the furor with courage and political skill, 
as well as with responsibility. Demands for the senator's with 
drawal were premature aiul unpersuasive, the paper said, and 

K(lit<iii:i!. July 'J7, HIT'J. p. O-A. 
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l!;if4lct()n was right to ivliisc ihcni. At the Hmt\ there were no 
iniblic ouurics lor Kaolctoirs rnuoxal and most Dnnocratic: 
politicians stvmccl midisiurbal. "1 he issue, il there [was] any/' 
ilie Posl l)i,slhil( h insisted, was whether Mr, Kanleton could 
**stand up to the pressure he [nii^^hij be luider il he should become 
vice-president." 'Wv wouUI supj)ose/' the editorial contiiuied, 
••that Mr. Kagleton jwasj inider the j^reatest pressines of liis 
political lile. and it he |(aiiic] throu<>h, that ou^hl to put an 
i»nd to tloubts as to whether he [(ouldj bear the burdens ol high 
oflice.''** 

.Vs the aliair approac hed a dimax, the Post-Disluitch took a 
ba( k to-the-wall siance. Admiitin<>' that there was justified ( rit- 
icisni on Faoleion's iailure to inrorui Mc(;oNern, the paper 
nevertlieless ([uestioned whether that was stiflicient reason to 
reui(>\(* hiin troin the ticket. The senator had responded to the 
attacks o!i him with skill and aplomb: lie had not lost Ids 
composure or his sense of humor; In* was the lop (ampai;^ner ol' 
all th(» candidates; il' he was unknown befoie, his name* was now 
a houst»hold word: duiupinsi Idin woidd risk delec tion bv intel- 
lectuals and younj; people, and (lama<>e Mc(io\ern*s ima,t>e as a 
man of compassion and hii^li mctral caliber: and the choosinn of 
a new candidate* !)y ihe Democratic National Coiiinuttee would 
smac k of riealsand smoke-filled rooms. r.;ii>leton's record ol pul)lic 
sei\ic(\ /\>v/-/)/.n/;^//c// suiiunariml— as well as his ability as a 
(ampai'^ner, the public response to him and his fuu' perforuiance 
in recent davs-^all conmiemled him for the vice-presidential 
post,*'' 

The riurlini>ton f\ ennont) Frrc Prrss expressed ;idmiration for 
l-'atjlelon's j^reat c()uraj>e in making;* his disdosurts and sui>|>ested 
tint **the si»nalor from Missomi |wasj deservin;^* ol niore com- 
p:ission than jwasj i>en( rally :iccorded political headers in election 
years."*'* C.tninnouuu'nl maj^a/ine. vicwin,^ Fa|4lelon\ perlormanc e 
on (:P>S\ 'M'ace the Nation. " remarked that the senator came 
ac ross as "a siiK cii* and straii^htforward man who did not fully 
Sjrasp the Iiard realities or complexiiies of the situation/'*** 

*» l'.<Iitori;il. jiilv 'JS. n<72. p. *J B. 
lulitini.U. JiiIv :U. \\)T1. p. *J.S. 
/■*/.-7r>>/.//\ /-V//-. ful\ 1C».;:I. in7L'. p. fU-'j. 
'* I lu' l..it;lc i*)M Di cision,'* Atinust II. ic)72» p. 
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Praise lor Iwigleioifs "couiagt*'' in making hin cliHcloHiircs drew 
a (ounUMTCiKiiun lioin several papers. "I lic Omaha Worlds 
Itemhl remimied readers that the Knishi newspapers had heen 
ready to publish the sttny and termed the Cltister press eonlcretuo 
not an :u t k I eonrage Imt one of self-preservation.'** Vhe Wash- 
iitgton hhst also hunid it impossible to undetstand how Kaglcton's 
disc losmes could he hailed as evidence of courage and c andor in 
liftlu of tlie tiininj? and how the information was made public/*^* 

Although Kagleton took the Intmt of the editorial barrage. 
Sen;itor Ntetiovern and Ins stalf were not overlooked. The New 
York Times pia the maior blame for tlie c risis on Mt(;overn's 
failure to make an adequate study of Kagleton s (pialifieations. 
Mcdovern was al.so critiei/ed by the Timrs h>r waiting to see 
if Kagleton roiild ride oin the storm, instead of retogni/inin that 
the (oimiry slionid not have hvrn asked to take the risk of a 
man with Kagletcm's medical history just a heartbeat away from 
the presidency.''" Kagleton eouUhi't lielp having been ill. the 
Little Ro( k Arkansas Dvmonot observed, but Mcdoveru didn*t 
liave to clioose him. T heie was plenty of time to ehcu k on the 
senator, the paper asserted, since his nanu' had been bandied 
about by Nhdovcrn aides two weeks before the convcniion. 
MeCiovernN deeision. and the way he made it. did not '"say nuich 
h>r his ability to lead the country. ""^^ Clolmnnist \V. R. Hearst, 
jr. agreed that "'none of this nightmare would have liappciied" 
if M((;ovenrs siafT had (ondueted ''a responsible, exfiaustive 
probe. and tfie WnU Shrrt Jourvnl dcrlared that Mcdovem's 
failure to develop a stalf that would protect him "[raisc'd] cpies- 
ti(M)s alxtnt his organi/atifmal ability."*"* The Detroit Xruis 
wondered editorially whether lh<*se same advisers would go alon*;' 
with M((;overn to the White Honse.'*^ 

The heaviest scorn was rc»served for Nh Ciovern's statement that 
he would have rhosen Kagletou as his running mate even if he 
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had known about the senator's psychiatric history. Columnist 
James Reston believed that the remark made a bad situation 
even worse because it "[said] more for McGovern's personal 
loyalty than his judgment,* and the Arkansas Democrat thought 
that the statement made the presidential nominee appear "ridic- 
ulous. The Detroit .'sews put the question bluntly: "Would 
McGovcrn actually have chosen a man likely to become a serious 
liability because of a history of psychiatric car??"»» On the other 
hand the Washington Post reminded readers that Mc(]overn was 
responding to an accomplished fact and operating in a situation 
in wlu h he had no real choice. He had no choice, the paper noted, 
because of Eagleton's silence and the lassitude of McGovern's 
staff.»« 

On the positive side, a few editorials characterized McGovern 
as "considernte and kind" and a "decent, compassionate human 
being." The presidential nominee was praised for standing up 
like a man in defending hi.; selection and not bowing to public 
pressures. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch acclaimed the senator for 
his loyalty, but was confused a few days later as to just where 
Mc(;overn stood: "He [had] been telling Mr. Eagleton he 
[wanted] him on the ticket, and at the same time hinting to 
newspaper reporters he [hoped] he [would] quit."»» 

A nmnber of editorialists saw the F.aglcton afFair-in the words 
of the Washington Post-as an almost "natural consequence of 
the chaotic and thoughtless way" in which vice-presidential 
nominees were chosen.«" Instead of the "admirable exercise in 
'candor and openness* that Senator McGovern [professed] to 
regard it," the Philadelphia f.vcning Bulletin ccmnncntcd that it 
[was] another example of the undemocratic, careless, irresponsible 
and arrogant procedure for picking the vice-presidcntia. nom- 
inee."' The Denver Post agreed on the need for procedural reform 
and advocated an open convention to encourage better .screening 

Reston. "Eagleton Afcss." 
f>f^ Editorials on File, July !972, p. 913, 
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ol candidates."- Thv Des Moines Rr^ister quoted a MeCIovem 
aide as saying* "There wasn't time left to nm an VIM check/* but 
noted iliat Mitiovern had come to the convention as a clear 
favorite and yet lelt the vice-presidential selection to the last 
minute. The /^.'g/.s/rr joined the Denver Post in susj^esiinj? an 
open convention. This would j;ive the vice presidential candidate 
stature in his own rij^ht. the paper contended, and would be 
more likely to \mi\\y out (laws in a candidate's background.*^^ 

IJoth the Sioux Falls (South Dakota) Argus-l.emler and the 
Lansing (Michigan) Slate Journal raised the question of whether 
the vice-presidential nominee should be chosen in the limited 
amount of time available at the conventions. One possible 
solution, the State Journat proposed, would be for the national 
conunittees of the two major parties to draw up lists of vice- 
presidential candidates before the conventions and make these 
lists public:. Those on the lists who wanted to eliminate them- 
selves in advan( e could do so. As the selection process stood, the 
State Joinnal said, the delegates were denied any choice.^* 

As a result of the Kagleton disclosures, the ooston Globe con- 
cluded, the Democrati': ticket might have been dealt a fatal 
blowJ^'^ and the Detroit Iree Press saw it as "one more crushing 
burden to bear" at a tin\e when the Democratic party was already 
in disarray. l*he affair scarcely reinforced the image of lionesty 
that had been the Mc(i.overn trademark, the paper said.*^^^ Look- 
ing ahead, the New^ York Times de(*lared tlial it was imperative 
that the Demnc^rats move swiftly to reunite the party once Kagle- 
ton stepped down and made way for a new ( boice.^* 

Kcliioriiil. July 27. 1972. p. 2fi. 
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**McGovern the executioner 
was the real victim." 

^)ne of the saddest and most traumatic epi- 
sodes in American political history [had] ended," the Saginaw 
(Michigan) News commented following Eaglecon's resignation 
from the Democratic ticket.^ In practical political terms, most 
papers agreed that his withdrawal was a clear necessity, McGovern 
had been entangled with the health issue since July 25, and the 
furor precluded any rational discussion of the differences between 
himself and Nixon. A symposium on mental health would have 
caused the great national issues to slide past by defaults and 
the Republicans would have only increased their tremendous 
advantage.-' Now that the air had l>een cleared. Eagleton's health 
was no longer a divisive issue and McCJovern could address himself 
to the prol)lems of Vietnam, nulitary spending, tax reform, full 
employment and welfare.** 

Although agreeing that the healtli issue had sidetracked the 
McCJovern campaign, many papers ascribed Eagleton*s downfall 
to dissention within tlic Democratic ranks. The Detroit free 
Press suggested that the political pressures to dump Eagleton— 
which translated into party support and strong financial backing- 
Ivdd l)een overwhelming. M(:(;overn had forced Kagleton off the 
ticket, the paper said, because "he [needed] the pros and he 
[needed] tlie money. 

In a bitter editoriaK the St. Louis Globe-Democrat declared 
that tiiere had been no widespread demand for Kagleton's removal 
except l)y **mindless Demot:ratic party lackeys and a few repre- 

^ Ediioriah on Filr, July Ifi SI. I972» p. 
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sciitaiivcs of the left-wing urban press/* Kagleton was dumped, 
the paper said, because McCioverii could not otlievwise have 
raised money for the campaign/* The Denver Post and tlie Atlanta 
Constitution said that it was not just McCJovern who finished 
Kagleton but the rank and file of Demotiats all over the country. 
The Miami Herald granted that tlie pressures to drop Eagleton 
came largely from Democrats, but also detected what it called 
*'an American consensus/' *'Tlie public/' the Herald said, had 
fixed some criteria for high office/* It had been the people who 
compelled Senator McCiovern to change his mind and start freshJ 
The San Francisco Chronicle also believed that it was the public 
who wanted Kagletcm off- the ticket, judging by the polls, letters 
to the editors and conversations overheard between voters.^ 

In a searching analysis of why Eagleton resigned, the Milwaukee 
Journal eliminated medical, moral and political considerations 
as valid reasons. Medically, the Journal said, Eagleton had under- 
gone a severe mentiil test since the disclosures and had performed 
admirably. Morally, the senator did not lie in response to a 
specific question, but rather liad given a "less than complete 
reply to a general question/* He should have mentioned his 
treatment, the paper granted, but it was "overly harsh to say he 
covered himself with disgrace." Politically, Eagleton had added 
a personal liealth question to tlie campaign, but had John F. 
Kennedy ruined the 1900 election because he had introduced the 
side issue of Catholism?^ 

The key political question, in the view of the Journal^ was 
whether voters would react negatively. Some McGovern advisers 
feared the worst, and they were probal)ly right. Thus, the drop- 
ping of Eagleton had been based not on the merits of the case 
i)Ut rather on *'the cruel test of a widespread public prejudice**— 
plus the probable distractive effects of cluttering tlie campaign 
with a side issue. The departure of Eagleton was a "distressing 
concession to unenlightenment.**^^ 

Newspapers that had been concerned about the health issue 

^Editorials on July Ui-.SI. 1972. p. 920. 
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saw Kaj-lctoii's leaving tlic ticket as the proper solution to the 
'lilenuua. It uiighi well ha\e been that he could liave handled 
the learlui pressure oj the presidency, the New York Times said. 
Certainly the cheeriulncss and loriiiude disj)layed in a week of 
extreme stress spoke eloquently lor his stability under fire. Never- 
theless. there were still extreuie gaps in scientific knowledge of 
mental illness, the Times (oncluded. and it was impossible to 
predic t h >w well KagleUMi might bear up under long term 
responsibilities that would set their own pace.'* 

Tlw San Jose (California) Mercury agreed that persons with a 
hisujry of difliculty in ha'-dling stress should not he placed in the 
position of h.i\ ing to cope with more of it than any other single 
person in the country, day in and day out for tour years,'- and 
the San Francisco CJnanide saw no reason to al)andon all suspi- 
< i<m that I-.agletou's illness might recur.'=' The medical history of 
all persons seeking the presidency ought to go to the public, the 
Chronide proposed. That would seem one of the positive results 
emerging from the Kaglcton affair.'* In supporting the Eagleton 
withdrawal. Commonxvcal noted that it did not find rea.ssurances 
from psychiatrists and psychologists compelling. It meant little 
f<J say that F.agleton w.is still more stable than Nixon or Agnew, 
since that would apf)Iy to thousands of other Americans, too. Nor 
did it help imich to point out the psyc hiatric ditliculties of past 
presidents such as Lincoln or Wilson, since they were men of a 
simpler age. Comiiianwcul concluded that there had already been 
too nuich concern about .Nixon's stability under stress U) })e 
reassured by Kagloton's promises that he could pace himself. The 
pact of events was often not up to the president, the magazine 
pointed out." 

just as the fust flood of critic ism after the disclosure had been 
direc ted at F.ag'eion. so did .Mc(;o\c'rn become the chief target 
following the wiihdniwal. The week of crisis, in fac t, had seen 
a shift from censure of Kaglcton to intense disapproval of 
Mc(.o\ern's actions during the entire affair. One of the major 

" Kditoriiil, Aiimist 1. I!>72. p. IM. 
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charges leveled at the presidential nominee was iiis indecisiveness^ 
vacillation and eventual reversal during the week-long contro- 
versy. McCiovern had lirst placed hinisell "1,000 per cent" behind 
his running male, \ewyiVeek recounted, and was on record with 
that stand while trying to pressure Eagleton otl the ticket through 
a scries ol clumsily-handled signals in the press. Instead of 
coulronting I'.agleion man to man, the magazine continued, 
McCiovern liad tricci to push him oft the ticket at the same time 
Kagiett)n was insisting he would remaiii.'*' Time also saw this 
undercutting ol' iuiglcton as "devious.*'^* Xeivsweeh columnist 
Shana Ale\an(lcr argued that McCiovern had painted himseli 
into a corner witii his "1,000 per cent" statement. Although 
McCiovern had said that he hacked I'.agleton out oi' coinpassi(m 
as a moralist, Alexander pointed out that most Americans wanted 
leaders wlio made decisions more rooted in practicality than 
sincerity, and they were probaI)ly right.^'* The Los Angeles Tunes 
took the same view. 1 he prcsiclency required personal loyalty 
and respect lor the dignity ol the individual, the paper granted, 
but ii also demanded "an oveiridin<»' toughness and decisive- 
ncs'i. . . . 'I'he interests of the nation [came] first. I'he great 
decisions [could not} I)e del'erred to public opinion polis or 
conuuittces or staff aides.'*^'** 

Washinj^ton SlnrSeivs columnist Mary .VfcCirory commented 
that Kagleton had cau^lit the public lancy like a man who was 
clin.^ing to a window Ied<>e wliile dozens oi hands tried to rescue 
hini. In the end. she concluded, .Xh'Ciovern and Kagleton had 
reversed roles. 'WIcCiovevn ilie exec utioner was the real vic tim." 
By poslponin;^ the inevitable, be had won lew friends— only a 
reputation for \a( illation."-'" Saluxhiy Review editorialist Ronald 
V. Rriss obseiAcd thai "in a situation that called for c risp and 
decisive action, McCiovern made it appc\u that his mind was 
being made up for him by party leaders."-' 

'»»".\ Cliisis Named Ka.uk'toii.'* Aii.mist 7. \\)T1, p. VI. 

^7 "(Korjrt- .\U(K>vrrn l iually Vmi«1s a \V<'j)." rime, August M H*72. p. M. 
*'Ka.i>lni>n's Saiiirly Ut'vcn^c' Novemhci p. 
KdhoiiaK Aunusi 12. 1972. p. II. Pt. (i. 
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A second major critidsin ol MtXJovcrn was that his actions 
were those ol a cheap politician, ^rhe Chicago Tribune charged 
that Kajileton had l)een "llnowu to the wolves," destrihing the 
episode as marked l>y "amateurish hmublin.i>'. cynicism, had judg- 
ment and deceit." When Mc(Jovern learned of F.aj>Ieton's prob- 
lems, the Trihune recalled, he liad kept <juiet until forced into 
the open l)y the press. Then lie liad tried to ^et it over with in 
a quick news conlerence. He had supported Ka^Ieton and then 
had dropped hints to reporters of his disj>Ieasure. Finally, he 
!iad let Jian Westwood. the Democratic party chiei. "do his dirty 
work for him" on her NIKl "Meet the Press" interview."- 

The Portland Orcgoninn descril)e(l Fajivleton as "walkiufr the 
List mile" to liis ( onlrontaiion and returninj; "a beaten man . . . 
cashiered by .\Ic(;overn." 1'he South Dakotan. said the paper, 
stood convicted ol "sacrificing his rmuiinj;' mate on the altar ol 
political expediency."-"* I^he St. Louis Post'Di.sfjafrh also accused 
Mc(iovern of "hastily sacrilicini? his man" after several Kastern 
newspapers had said ragleton's candidacy was untenal)Ie and 
demanded his withdrawal. "The country Imij^ht] well wonder." 
the Post-Dispatch said, at what, point expediency [became] in- 
compatible witii principle."-^ 'I'he Cleveland Pltiin Dealer found 
Mc(iovern's actions "an astonishing;' shift . . . for a man who [had 
accused) Mr. \ixon of switching? lor politic a! expediency."^"* 

M<(;overn's staff was j>'ivcn a larj^e share of the blame for the 
fiasco. What seemed incredible, the Hartford (]ouranl said, was 
that Senator Mc{;overn and his pahue .i^uard did not look more 
deeply into every scr.ip of F.af^Ieton's (jualificalions— or lack of 
them— before pickinjj his name (uit of a hat. ^Flie episode, the 
newspaper comluded. "<ertainly [j>ut| a cloud of doubi over the 
wisdom of the DeuKurats and their presidential nonnnee."-*^ 

"More than anythinjj else." tlie Detroit \ncs (onunented, the 
affair had revealed "the bad judgment, tfie basiine^s and tfie 
equivocation of the M((;overn oro.mi/.iti()n"^'* and the Atlanta 
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Comliliilion was ^'appalled at tlie sloppy staff work and tlie care- 
less (le( ision pro( Css."-« 'I'he Minneapolis Tribune noted that 
asking Kagleton il lie liad any skeletons in his doset "[did] not 
qualiiy as a thonghtful, cautious way to elicit iniorniation/' 
(iranting that Kagleton was wrong in keeping silent, the Tribune 
said that the greater burden was on McGovern and his staff to 
check out possibilities.-" 

M((;overn's credil)ility and integrity were seen as severely 
damaged— if not destroyed— by Iiis behavior during the week of 
crisis. ••Nothing [would] restore the patina of courage and integ- 
rity/' wrote the Portland Oregoninn, "with which McCJovern 
[hadj sought to tnerlay his (anipaign/"*" and the Minneapolis 
Tribune agreed that "some of the luster [was] off that image of 
the man above crass politics and compromise/' There might now 
be some people, the T ribune observed, who wondered liow 
M((;overns new politics differed from the c)\iV^ Kexvsxceek 
columnist Shana Alexander l)elieved that Mc(;overn liad de- 
stroyed the one advantage he bad over his opponent-his rock- 
hard integiity,-*-* and the St. Louis Globe Demanat found it 
difficult to understand how McCiovern could have tolerated Ted 
Kennedy and yet acted as he had toward Fagleton.'^^ 

The Kansas City Times charged that M(C;overn had even 
insulted the intelligence of American voters by asserting that 
F.aglet()n\s medical history would divert them from thn issues. 
What he was really saying, the Times continued, was that 
.Americans as a people lacked the maturity to make judgments 
on pers(malities and issues. McClovern, the 77///rv concluded, aad 
fallen in the estimation of many Americans.=^< 

Perhaps the most severe criticism of the presidential nominee 
(ame from the St. I.ouis (ilobe'I)rmorrut . which said that the 
episode proved McCJovern could not "be trusted to be president 
of the I'nited States." The paper characterized M(( Govern 's 

Kdiiorial. .August 2. M)72. p. -I-A. 
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tactics as "sinister," •Vowardly/' *1ying." **treacherous" and 
'•sneaking/* accused the Soutli Dakotan ol ••f)latant opportunism*' 
and 'lack of public lionesty" and concluded that Senator Ivagleton 
had recovered from his iUness but saw •'serious doubt that Senator 
i\I((iovern [liadj recovered from his."*^*^ 

On a less emotional level, tlie IVall Street Journal speculated 
on tlie impulses that had made Senator Mc(;overn a paranioimt 
figure on the American scene. The paper concluded that the 
senator was cominually discovering that "the world is a more 
complicated place than he thought it was."*'* In a similar vein, 
the San Francisco Examiner suggested that McCIovem s actions 
during the week raised questions about his ability to govern. 
••The ability to choose men wisely," the paper observed. *'is one 
of the talents the president of the United States must have. . . ." 
Senator M((;o\ein. the paper said, nmst show lie knows how to 
handle men.**^ 

Although most of the ( riticism directed at F.agleton took place 
innnerliately after Iiis disclosures, he again came under fire 
tollowing his resignation from the ticket. So driven was the 
senator l)y political ambition, the Clhicago Tribune said, that 
rather than dealing openly with his medical problems-/-as had 
Senator Harold Hughes of Iowa with alcoholism— he took pains 
to hide the truth for a decade. Tlien, \vhen he was finally forced 
into the open, lie had tried to disniiss his psyc hiatric difficulties 
as HO worse than a broken leg—which one doesn't try to conceal.'*^ 

Sne Sinlcsman critic Karl E. Me)er declared that it "stretched 
charity" that it hadn't occurred to the "fiercely ambitious" 
Kagleton that telling M( (;overn the truth might have cost him 
the nomiMaiion. particularly in light of the fact that the senator 
had discussed the matter with his wife en route to the ccmven- 
tion/'^* Shana Alexander of Nrxcswrrh found Kagleton 's lack of 
candor •'striking." and his self-justifications '^unconvincing." 
Labeling his psyc hiatric treatments as a "ga.tric distmbanc e" and 
a "virus," she said, "were hardly the acticms of a man who was 
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un;nvarc tliat menial illness was a skeleton. She added that 
Ka}»!et()n*s aniMiion ''had hrouj^ht tl^e campaign to the edge <>t 
disaster/**" Commomccal pointed out that Kaftieton might not 
have considered his hospitiili/ation as a skeleton ljut he should 
have understood how others would see it and inlonned MeCiovern 
sooner.^^ The San Jose Mernny hehcned thnt Kagleion hed "let 
his sellConndence (nerionie his judgii:ent"^- and the Washington 
Posi saw the sen;Uor not as a vic tim of some n:uional prejudice 
against meni.d illue.ss-as did the Milwaukee Joumal-Anxt rather 
as a victim ol" his own misjudgment.*'' 

()n(c the issue w.»s settled, a nuniher oF periodicals reviewed 
the week and iound couiplimentary things to says about hoth 
lauilidates. Kagleton in p;Mlicular was praised lor In's "gracious 
withdr;!W;il." whi(h h;ul won him ''a triuinph of tlie spirit'' 
{Comnumwvul), and for holding up •\ alnily and confidently imder 
extreme perM)n:jl and political pressure" (Kansas City Times). 
The New \'ork 7*/;//r.s called I'aglelon's resignation "an admirable 
act ol seH-abnega'tiou"^^ and the St. Louis Posl-Disjmlch-^ihQ 
sen;!tor's sin)ng;.st supi)orter throughout the crisis—dedaied that 
K.jgleion had emerged from his ordeal ''with twice the stature 
ol Mr. Mc(;overn," standing up to attacks on his < haracter with 
"unwavering composure." "In the space of a week.*' the paper 
declared. 'Tlagleton !had] l)r(()n)e known to the people as a man 
of coiu'age. intelligente and immense personal appeal. . . . He 
should ha\e the brighest kind of political future."*-* 

Mary Mc(irory» editorial (ohmmist of the Washington Stitr- 
Xru\s, coiumented sardoniially th.at Mc(;o\ern iiuist have been 
relieved that Kagleton subnu'tted without a public outcry, and 
tliat r.agleioii. in tinn. uuist thank Mc(iovern for "lifting him 
lo the status of a super-celebrity wiih a bright fiume."^** Kagle- 
ton was now a free ujari. the Washington Posl obserxed— free of 
the se( ri't y tliat had dogged him, free of any obIi;jration to his 
party or his ])rcsidentiai i.mdidate and free to pursue his career 
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and aspiniions.*' The Sacniincnto J}ec credited McGovcrn witli 
loyalty in tryin<» to keep K.ioleion as long as possible and with 
<let i.si\eiiess in re( ()j>ni/in{» the piessures to resolve the issue hy 
l*;!};lelon\s witlulrawal. The Ikf l)eHeved that hotli M((;o\ern 
and Kaj^Ieion behaved in exemplary r.ishion and "reacted with the 
best of luunan instincts/*»** McCiovern did what he had to do, 
the Cliicac^o Daily Xeivs said, wilh i},v'mv and dignity, and— to 
his equally j^reat credit-l'.agleton saw the necessity and accej)ted 
the decision in that vein.*** (.ranting that M<(;o\ern did appear 
indeciNixe !)y waiting as long as lie did. ilie Denver Pdst suggested 
that this allowed most ol the biiterness to spend itseil.'"*" 

Predictions <;! Iiow the Kagieton allair would allect the 
NhCiovern campaign were universally g!(joniy. The St. I.ouis 
(il<)he'i)nu()( )al—Mi\fi>\vvus bitterest critic— (onnnented tliat it 
was all lor the best that Kagieton resigned the nomination, since 
lie would not be part ol the ( rusliing deleat that loomed lor the 
Democratic ticket in Xoveu.ber."** 'I'fie Kansas City 7Vy//rv 
declared that where M( (iovern bad been traveling an uphill road 
belore. he was no\. climbing a mountain/*- And the St. Louis 
Posf'l)isl)til(h suggested that McCovern miglit have blown bis 
chances ''by In's spineless a< t" in (hniiping Kagieton. .\I( (;overn 
had lost the eniluisiasni and perhaj)S the voles ol idealistic young 
people, the Posf-Dispalth said, and his '•illad\ised decision 
[wonldj Iiaunt him through a campaign which {had) lost its llavor 
lor many Americ ans/''**' 

^I lie Missouri papers , were predic t;ibly upset by what had 
h:ipj)ened to their junior sc^nalor. but there w: s general pessimism 
nationwide regarding Deuiocratic prospe( ts. Ihv Portland 
()}rij^<tniffU. also speculating about the reaction ol voung voters 
and the not-so v(»ung icU.'alists. cone bided th:it M<(;o\ern*s actions 
might have destroyed liis chances.'"* 'I'he Cleveland Plain Draler 
agreed that the Kagieton matter would "linger to haunt Mc(;overn 
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ill xhv cuiuing three campaign nionths/'^^ ^u^^j Chicago 
Tribune predicted that it would •Vlog McGovern into Novem- 
ber.'**" M( (;()vern should have accepted Kagleton's offer to cjuit 
at the ouiset, the Houston Chronicle said, which would have 
put the party hack on the trail sooner. As it was» serious damage 
had already been done to the party's chances.^" It was left to 
Xeii' Stalomau writer Karl K. Meyer to write the undisputed 
epitaph to the I.agleton affair: *'\o one emerged from it with 
glory or unblemished honor."^*^ 

1 wo major issues came into sharp locus as a result of the 
Kagleton controversy; the choosing of vice-presidential nominees 
and pul)lic attitudes toward mental illness. The Minneapolis 
Trihuuc ()bser\ed that the episode threw into shameful light the 
haphazard wav in which vice-presidential candidates were chosen, 
despite the hut rliat one-third of U.S, presidents had served 
previously as vice-president.-"*'* Karl K. Meyer called the vice- 
prc^sidential selection process "a slapdash after-lliought amid the 
euphoria ol a ccmvcntitm victory.***'*" The Denver Post said it 
hoped the incident would provide hotli parties witli the motiva- 
tion to change the system and made a suggestion of its own: that 
vice-presidential candidates should go thrcuigh primaries or a 
(onxenlion contest to pro\e their ability to take the strain. Such 
a proiednre would also subject the candidate to closer scrutiny. 
If l agleion Iiad gone through one of these processes, the news- 
paper predicted, he might have been able to demonstrate his 
leadership al>ilities so that his illness would not have mattered 
had it come out.**** The Atlanta (Umstitulion joined the Denver 
Po^t in calling lor an open convention.*^- 

Senator Kagleton himself olfered alternatives to the present 
selection system: I'irst* the man seeking the presidency should 
announce his riuniing mate and the two wcmlcl run as an entry 
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in 23 slate primary ckriions. la tliis way, the vite-presidcutial 
taiuUdate uoiilcl have national c\j)osure. The second possibility~ 
which i:a.t»let()n hinisell prelerred-would iic t(j do away with the 
viceprcsidcnlial nominating process altogether. Instead, the 
presidential nominee would choose his running mate withui 10 
days. In either case, Kagleton said, the president nnist have a 
man with whom he is personally, politically and philosophically 
compatible."-' Vice-President Spiro T. Agnew publicly advocated 
leaving the noir.inating system as it is. since in his view the 
presidential <amlidate had at least a year belore the convention 
to deliberate on his < hoic e lor vice-president.'" 

The Kagieton debat le was also seen as a blow to the cause of 
mental health in the Ignited .States. Irving H. Chase, president 
of the National Associati<»n for Mental Health, said that it was 
obvious that people were still unaware of what mental illness 
really was, and that after seeing what had happened to the .Senator, 
ihtre might l)e fewer people seeking help when they needed it."'' 
Ill Xrw Slalcsmim. Karl K. .Meyer wished that a panel of qualified 
psycliiatrists had been able to exanune Kagleton's medical file 
and olfer a considered opinion, evaluating the other candidates 
as well. A politician, Meyer said, was "polititally safer imtreated. 
however m.ich his disorder [might] menace his judgment." "In 
etfect. .Meyer (ontinued. "a known psychiatric patient [had] as 
nnuh chan<e of being elec ted as a known homosexual or an 
alcoholic ." "However one fmighl] feel about Kagletcm's capacity." 
he concluded, "we [were] deeper than ever in die Dark Ages.""" 
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*VI personal tragedy md 
a teason for 'The Syslem.''' 

iDii) iHK m:ss overplay the Vagleou stow in 
i le so-called *'Minunor news slump?'* Scvera' critks have sug* 
;rs:ed as imu h. Inn who can say that the rflai.— with \\\ its 
elements oi hi^h drama-would not have 'lau as nnieh nupact 
no mailer \ a it mij>Iit have taken plaee? Senator »U!d Mrs, 
Kagleton ac cused the press ol* o\erreaetion, but they also believed 
thai the vice-presidriiiial candidate was *Vured'' and had **proved 
hinisell" o\er the past si\ years. Clonsidering- all the Taetors in- 
volved. however— the issuer brought to the suri'ac<» the suspense 
generated by K;:j>Iet()irs hght to slay on the ticket* Senator Mc- 
(i(»vern's indecision— the charjj^e ol on crreaelion secnns too con- 
venient and simplistic . 

Certainly press (rfiicism oi r.a;->IeU)n was outspoken, but the 
press had every right to be skeptical of the senator's sell-justificta- 
tions. considc^ring his actions in hiding the trmh for a do/en 
years. As editorialists noted, Kagleton should have understood 
how others would see bis illnesses, no matter what his cMvn view,s» 
and sl)()uld have kej)t the voters of his own state informed a^ to 
the status of his health. One c:an appreciate why Kagleton 
wouhl want to believe that he was *Vurecl" and that Ins medical 
past was no skeleton, but it does not excuse his lack of candor 
with ^h(iovern. The press had an obligation to cpiestion the 
senator's motives and good judgment, and this it did in a pen- 
etraling and responsible way. The charge ot *'vicious cJiaracter 
attacks** on tlie senator was undeserxed. 

WIu'u news of the Kagleton disclosures broke, most of the 
editorial calls for the nominee's resignation were based not on 
cliaractcr faults or bad judgmcMit but on more objective grounds: 
that 1) it would sidetrack the campaign in a year of grave 
national issues, and that 2) it was dangerous for anyone with a 
history of inability to handle strc»ss to be in line for the pres- 
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'^^^t\cy. This was hardly a c;all to "dump Eagleton" for reasons 
of "political pragmatism." Furthermore, as tlic week wore on, 
the press expressed adniiniiion for the way the senator responded 
to the pressures on him; and, at the end. it generally gave him 
high marks for gvaciousness and good humor. 

It seemed strange that the New York Times sliould have been 
criticized for tlie "vehemence" of its editorial conunent. The 
Times, in fact, withheld its initial editorial for an extra day to 
avoid jumping into the fray, and then gave a calm, reasoned 
discussion of why Eagleton should leave the ticket. The "bias- 
of-the-Eastern-press" charge overlooked equally concerned news- 
papers in Los Angeles, Denver, Detroit and other cities around 
the country. 

Eagleton, however, ^vas treated with relative gentleness com- 
pared with some of the criticism leveled at Senator McGovern 
and his staff once the affair had. ended. The most vehement 
commentary, in fact, came not Irom the anti-Kaglctcm papers, I)ut 
from the pro- Eagleton papers writing about Senator McGovern. 
The presidential candidate's judgment, integrity, character, 
political acumen and f)rgani/ational ability were all called into 
question-not by the Eastern press primarily, but by the Mid- 
western press. 

There ^vas little disagieement tliat McCJovern came f)ff badly 
in the episode and this was duly noted by the press. If the senator 
had l)een badly used by Kaglcton-and the press pretty much 
agreed that he had been— his own actions during the week were 
nothing to be proud of. particularly his attempt to force Eagle- 
ton off the ticket by means of newspaper stories. If M( (;overn's 
indetisivcness was due to his compassifjn for I'.agleton, as he 
claimed it was, then editorialists were correct in arguing that 
presidejits nuist he made of sterner stuff and nuist put the interests 
of the nation above personal considerations. 

The press was also accused by the Kagletons of having an 
"unsopliisti(ated'" attitude toward mental illness. In point of 
fact, the press gratited that Kagletf)n had performed well since 
his last hospitalization but noted that the pressures on a r.enator 
were in no way ccuiiparahle to the pressures oji a president, 
adding that Eagleton nuist be considered a potential president. 
It was not mental illness itself that concerned the press, but 
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ivhether a man with Senator Eagleton*s medical history sht)uld 
l)e put in the position of having to cope with the kind ol mega- 
stress inherent in the liighest political oflice in the nation. The 
press was not reassured by Kagleton s refusal to release his 
medical records, or by his assertion tliat he could "pace himself." 

Many newspapers also recognized tlie need for reform in the 
vice-presidential nominating procedure. The Denver Posl^ in 
fact, headlined its editorial following Kagleton's rer.ignation, 
Personal Tragedy and a Lesson for 'Tlie System/ " The personal 
tragedy could be li\ed down l)y Senator Eaglecon, but t!ie system 
clearly needed cliiinging and several constructive suggestions 
were advanced by editorial writers- 
It would be untrue, of course, to suggest that the entire press 
corps of the nation !)ehaved nobly during the controversy. There 
were certainly excesses in squeezing the story for human interest. 
A few repoiters—on television as well as in the print media- 
treated Kaglet(m as if he were on trial for a criminal offense. 
Despite the sour notes, however, the best judgment here is that 
the press performed an invaluable service tc the American 
electorate in defining and evaluating the critical issues involved 
in the affair. The pity of it all was that no single voter could 
have been exposed to the total depth and breadth of editorial 
thought that developed nationwide throughout the week of 
crisis. If this had l)een possible, the reader would have received 
a remarkably thoughtful and perceptive analysis of exactly what 
was at stake. 
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Publications Examined 



Nfavspapers 
Akron lleacon Journal 
Atlanta Constitution 
Biloxi (Miss.) Daily Herald 
Boston (Uobe 
Boston Record-American 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
Charleston (iazrtte 
Chicago Daily Xexos 
Chicago Tribune 
Christian Science Monitor 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Dayton Daily Xews 
Denver Post 
Dcs Moines Register 
Detroit Free Press 
Detroit \ezvs 
Hartford Courant 
Houston Chronicle 
Kansas City Times 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journal 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat 
Los Angeles Times 
1 ,ou i s V i 1! e Cou rie r*Journal 
Louisville Times 
Miami Herald 
Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Newark Sfar-Ix*dgrr 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 
New \'ork Post 
New York Times 
Norff)lk i'irfiinian Pilot 
Norfolk Ledger-Star 



Oklahoma City Times 
Omaha IVoyld-Herald 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Portland Oregonian 
Roanoke (Va.) Times 
Sacramento Bee 
Saginaw (Mich.) News 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post'Dispatch 
St. Petersburg Times 
Salt Lake City Deseret News 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Examiner 
San Juan (Puerto Rico) Star 
San Jose Mercury 
Sioux Falls (S.D.) A rgus-Leader 
Wall Street Journal 
Washington Post 

Magazines 
Commonxoeal 

Congressional Quarterly Weekly 

Report 
Current 

Editor Publisher 
Ladies Home Journal 
Life 

New Republic 
Xexo Statesman 
Nexosxveek 
Saturday Reviexv 
Science News 
Time 

IKS. Nezos & World Report 
Vital Speeches of the Day 
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